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Parr IT. 
“ Kein Mensch muss mussen.” 


\, WING to various harassing delays, illness, and the like, it was 
( over eight months before I again set foot upon the levee at New 
Orleans. During this time I had more than once heard from Tris- 
tan. He had returned home, and, I gathered from his letters, was 
getting on in the same old way, without any change—at least, for 
the better. Immediately upon reaching my hotel in the city, the 
clerk handed me a note which he said had been there a day or two. 
It was as follows: 

My Drar NED :—You must come up forthwith upon the receipt of this. I 
have been postponing my marriage until the day of your arrival. The day now 
appointed is next Thursday week, which will give you ample time to be present, 
It is absolutely necessary that you should come, for I will not let the ceremony 
go on, unless you are neartoaidand sustain me. You are the only friend I have, 
and I know now, from signs infallible, that the day of my marriage will mark 
the crisis that I have been kept looking for so long. SHE has let me know it in 
a thousand ways, by a thousand signs. Cecilia is very well, and as hopeful as I 
am desponding. Do not disappoint me, Ned. Come, for God’s sake, for I do not 
know what is going to happen. Only, I am driven nearly to the wall—let them 
beware! Yours, 

TRISTAN, 

I did not hesitate about complying with this summons. I also 
felt, instinctively, that these long-impending clouds were now about 
to clear pleasantly away, or to break luridly in awful tempest, and 
I was almost certain that the latter alternative would govern the 
event. So, on the third day following, I stepped ashore at the land- 
ing used by the Mares. It was only a little after noon, but Tristan 
was waiting for me, and embraced me as a drowning man might 
clutch his rescuer, 





' Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1866, by W. O. & F. P. Cuvron, in the Clerk's 
Office of the District Court for the Southern District of New Yorx. 
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“ Great God!” cried he, “I have so feared you would not come! 
I have waited here all the time, for three days, and to-morrow is the 
appointed day.” 

Walking beside him from the river shore to his carriage, I had 
leisure to examine him, and to remark the terrible state of agitation 
he was in. He seemed like one whom a vampire had visited by 
night, sealing him for death with its clammy embrace. His eyes 
were wild and staring, his hands clammy, his whole appearance 
wretchedly haggard. Never have I met a man who wore out- 
wardly more palpable evidence of a distempered spirit. His flesh 
would jerk and quiver, he rubbed his hands nervously together, 
gnawed the nails, bit his lips, and started fearfully at every breath 
of air, every loud word, every breaking twig. His voice was 
strained and husky, and his cheek incessantly paled and flushed ; 
his whole system seeming to be broken down, unstrung by the re- 
acting influence of his fancies. It was sad, indeed, to see a man in 
that extreme stage of hysteria (so to speak), to which disease some- 
times brings down weak women, and I more than ever feared for 
his mind, lest it should give way entirely, impaired already, as it 
but too evidently was. 

“This is very wrong, Tristan,” said I, gravely, “has anything 
happened to justify your being in this condition ?” 

“ No—nothing more than what I have long known—that to-mor- 
row will bring the crisis. Oh, Ned! is it such an easy thing to en- 
dure, this being hung by flesh-hooks over the jaws of hell for so 
long, and vot knowing when the thing will break! You can look at 
the matter complacently, but—put yourself in my place. And 
to-morrow is the day—twenty-four hours off, only, and yet I know 
not whether I am to become supremely happy, as Ceci certainly can 
make me, or supremely miserable, as I believe that woman who 
calls herself my mother is equally capable of making me.” 

“ Of course, supremely happy. Why, man alive, what else could 
happen to one who loves as you love, and is blessed with such love 
in return? You do not doubt Ceci?” 

“T doubt everything, except my own fears,” said he, gloomily. 
“No, I do not doubt Ceci, and I do not doubt you, Ned. I do 
not doubt even myself, but—God in heaven! how I fear that 
woman !” 

“ But be a man, Tristan, at least; put away this so unbecoming 
timorousness, for your own sake.” 

“T have no manhood when I think of her, Ned,” said he, in ab- 
ject despondence. “But come, jump in. The afternoon is young 
yet, and we will drive over to see Cecilia before we go home. She 
is at her cousin Blane’s, where we are to be married. Ned,” said 
he, suddenly, after a pause, “I do not deserve such love as Ceci 
wastes on me. Promise me you will be a friend to her, no matter 
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what happens to me, or what I may do—for I may be driven to do 
something that I dare not contemplate now.” 

I found Ceci more lovely than ever, and her love for Tristan 
had warmed, deepened, and strengthened her frank, confiding nature 
into a genuine, thoughtful womanhood. She was the embodiment 
and incarnation of innocence in its loveliest features, 

“a splendid angel, newly drest, 
Save wings, for heaven.” 
The change in Tristan had not shocked her, for she felt that, once 
hers, there was a healing power in her love amply sufficient to cure 
his wounds and minister unto his woes, until they should vanish 
before her, as fiends are said to vanish when the name of Jesus is 
pronounced, Oh, sublime faith! what wonder if men have looked 
for miracles, even from the relics and dry bones of sainted women ! 

With eyes of love for him, and a kindly smile for me, she re- 
ceived us. 

“Oh, I am so glad you have come, Mr. ,” she said, laughing, 
“for I really do not believe that Tristie would have had me if 
you had staid away. Do you know I ought to be right jealous 
of you, sir?” 

“TI wonder if it were possible to make Tristan jealous,” I re- 
plied. 

“Te jealous of me!” said she, clasping her hands about his arm. 
“ Not he; but come, I am really on pins to show you my lovely 
‘things,’ and to get your learned criticism upon them ; ” whereupon, 
with the innocent naiveté and freedom of a child, she summoned 
us into an inner room, where her trousseau was displayed. This 
simple act, so confidently performed, was a real type of the woman. 
How it pains me to recall it now! Ah, we must not fall in love with 
Ceci; mayhap those “wings for heaven” shall not be long 
wanting. 

While we listened to her eloquent prattle, Tristan put his arms 
about her waist with an air of unspeakable, loving tenderness, and 
led her up to me. 

“This is my only friend, Ceci, darling,” said he. “ Will you not 
trust to him, whatever happens ?” 

She placed her soft, warm hand in mine a moment, looked 
smilingly up into my face, and said she would trust me; but then, 
she leaned back against his arm, as if to hint that her trust in him 
was all-sufficient. 

“T shall have to call you ‘ Uncle Ned, if you are to be my guar- 
dian,” said she, playfully, “and if you want me to be very much 
afraid of you, you must wear a gray wig and spectacles, and be- 
my grandfather.” 

Thus pleasantly talking, we passed two or three hours, and on 
leaving, she permitted me to exercise my venerable privileges by 
giving ber a grandfatherly kiss. 
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There was every evidence of cordiality in Mrs. Marc’s mannet 
of receiving me when we reached her house that evening. I was 
surprised to remark a great change in her, however, assisted and 
augmented, perhaps, by the sombre weeds which she still wore; 
but, making every allowance for this, she was still greatly broken 
and aged. Her hair was becoming quite gray, while the lines in 
her face had deepened and multiplied. She was not a woman to 
sit lightly under sorrow. Hers was a nature to adopt grief, to 
make it part of her strong life, and move on in partnership with it, 
until the virus had infiltrated itself through the whole system and 
deposited its strumous blemishes everywhere upon the surface, 
At times, also, during the evening, I fancied that I could detect a 
nervousness in her manner, such as I had never before noticed; but 
this, I thought, was owing principally to the occasion, and to the 
worry of preparation for the morrow’s events. The relations be- 
tween her and Tristan were, to all appearances, just what they had 
been a year previous, except that, perhaps, there was more moodi- 
ness and iess actual shrinking from her on his part, and on hers not 
s0 much ostentatious display of affection, and ostentatious seeking 
to have that regard returned. The course of the evening also re- 
vealed two or three symptoms of decided antagonism between 
them, as, for instance, when she said to me, laughingly : 

“Does not Tristan strike you as a particularly sombre bride- 
groom? His face wears funeral favors,” 

Whereupon Tristan shot one of those dark-lantern glances at her 
for a moment, to her serious discomposure, and said in his old slow, 
hesitating kind of way: “There was always a corpse at the gay 
feasts of the old Egyptians, madam.” 

“Oh, horrible!” cried she, affecting to shudder, “ you do not mean 
that you are going to entertain us to-morrow with a mort-fiancée ?” 

“Tf it should so happen,” he rejoined, measuring the words, “ you 
can best tell at whose door the death lies.” 

But, despite one or two other unpleasant passages of this nature, 
the evening passed on much more smoothly than I had anticipated. 
Mrs. Mare exerted herself to entertain me, and certainly, when she 
made the effort she had the faculty of being remarkably agreeable. 
She knew Havana and Orleans well, and seemed much interested 
in my accounts of her old friends, and of the scenes I had wit- 
nessed and localities visited. 

When the hour for retiring came, she went up to Tristan and 
kissed him affectionately on the forehead. What a grand hypocrite 
the woman is, thought I, if his suspicions be correct! Said she: 

“Tristan, my son, to-morrow is your wedding day, you know, 
‘and then, instead of being my son, you will become some one else’s 
husband. Not a pleasant thought for a mother, is it, Mr. ? 





So I must call you my son once more, for, after this, the words will 
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not have the same sound to my ears; and—who of us knows what 
may happen?” <A wonderfully pregnant Quien Sabe that was! I 
fancied she paused and that there was a slight tremor in her voice 
as she added: “When you reach your room, you will find there a 
present from me—in your little writing desk on the mantel. It is a 
little surprise, but—I deem it suitable to the occasion. When you 
have taken it up and fully examined it—remember the donor !” 

Tristan did not return her embrace; he merely bowed, muttered 
a good night, and, closing the door after us, started with me to my 
room. As we went toward the stairway, I perceived a shadow flit 
from its foot, moving rapidly upward from banister to banister till 
it disappeared on the second floor. I was about to call Tristan’s 
attention to it when he clutched my elbow in his hand as if to en- 
join silence, and said, in rather a loud tone: 

“T will go to your room with you, Ned; I have something to tell 
you, of the greatest importance—a secret,” added he, artfully lower- 
ing his tones at the word “ secret.” 

No sooner were we in my room than, motioning me to sit down, 
he placed himself by the door in an intently listening attitude, and 
kept the post for a couple of minutes. Suddenly he seized the door 
knob, opened it with a burst, darted out into the passage, and re- 
turned again instantly, his hand upon a man’s throat. It was the 
Frenchman whom I had seen in New Orleans, Ambroise, and he 
shrugged his shoulders with some tokens of shame as Tristan 
brought him into the light, released him, and stood glaring upon 
him. 

“ Well, sir; a thief, eh, as well as a scoundrel!” said my friend. 

Ambroise grinned, ‘‘ Mon Dieu, non! Nevaire tief, but, evaire 
von dam burglaire! Grrr! Moi! Je suis sot! Pooah! M. Tris- 
tan, you have exemplaire quick ears, you. Eh bien. I am prison- 
aire, it seems, captif of your valeur, eh! It appears that von rran- 
som is exacted, eh? Donec, I sall have to demand of you the 
presence of madame—who becomes my securité, toujours.” 

“ Madam ?” asked Tristan. 

“Oui, madame ta mére. I am engage wis her affaire. I have 
von momentous circonstance to developpe ce jour ci. I vas trop 
tard to go all ze vay back, chez moi, so madame say: ‘ Ambroise, 
you sall sleep to-night in ze leetle rroom of old Tom, au troisiéme ; 
vich I goto do, vhen sa sagesse meks me prisonaire. Oui, en vérité 
—c’est tout, parole @’honneur, et-—de plus—parole de madame.” 

“A spy,eh? Well, I want a spy, too,” said Tristan, reflectively. 
“ Now Ambroise, be careful; you know what Iam; you must not 
interfere with me.” Ambroise quailed like a flogged cur before the 
terror of his glance. “Go to my room and wait there for me. I 
will be there presently, and I want you.” 

“ Mon Dieu ! oui—parole @honneur,” cried Ambroise, making his 
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escape as speedily as possible. After waiting a minute or two, 
Tristan closed the door, saying: “He fears me too much not to 
mind me.” 

Then, bolting the door, with a passionate gesture my friend flung 
himself down athwart the bed, and burst into a violent and hysteric 
weeping. I began to remonstrate with him for such womanly weak- 
ness, but he cut me short with a wave of his trembling hand. 

“You do not know,” said he, with piteous emphasis, “ you cannot 
guess the hell of horrors that has thus made a child of me. Come, 
now, you that would reason with me; tell me why I am so much 
afraid of her; why she haunts me equally awake and in sleep; why 
I shrink from her, as the murderer might from his victim’s bleeding 
corpse? Explain me that!” 

“These things are your own mystery, Tristan.” 

“My own mystery! Eternal heavens! Yes! It is mine so far 
as it is consuming me—making a madman of me—if I am not that 
already. It is her mystery, not mine, Oh that this were once 
over—well or ill—only over!” 

“ But what is it you fear, Tristan ?” 

“ All dreadful things! If I only knew; if she would but once 
give me a hint of what I have to expect, I could meet it, death, 
separation, anything, calmly. Do you not see? Can you not con- 
ceive the torture of this suspense? Just think for a moment. If 
she hates me, then she is preparing something direful for me—some- 
thing prodigious, unheard of, without parallel; she can do it; and 
she is subtile enough to select just this time, this very to-morrow, 
when my life-happiness is about to culminate—to call down her 
thunderbolt. God strike her also, if she dare it!” cried he, solemnly 
raising his hand, “This is why Iam so fearful. It is cowardice, 
an awful, shuddering cowardice, which I am not ashamed to con- 
fess. I could face a loaded cannon, Ned, if there were need, but 
this being pricked over one’s heart every minute for years, with a 
needle that enters deeper at every thrust, would shiver the nerves 
of the stoutest.” 

Ile covered his face in his hands for a moment, writhing with 
real agony, and then sprang suddenly up— 

“But I am dallying with my fears. Here’s to solve them. That 
dog, Ambroise, waits for me—he knows something, and I can con- 
quer him, And—you noticed it ?—that covert meaning in what she 
said about the present for me? Her words concealed something; 
it is always her way to deal in allusions. I will soon learn it all 
Good night, Ned—I go to learn my fate, perhaps.” 

“Stay a moment—I will go with you,” said I. 

“No, no, Ned,” answered he, sadly; “there are offices beyond 
the reach and aid of friendship. One of these may chance now. 
Oh, Ned!” said he, taking my hand in his, “make me one promise. 
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I will be calm enough to-morrow, whate’er betides, for Ceci’s sake. 
Swear to me that you will stand by me; that you will not attempt 
to thwart me, as others will, I know; swear to me that you will du 
exactly as I tell you!” , 

“Tt is not needed, Tristan. You are sure of my support in all 
proper things.” 

“Thanks, Ned. To-morrow, I will be another man. Good 
ght.” 

“ Good night, Tristan.” 

The more I thought over my friend’s words, and collated them 
with my own experience, the more I was disposed to fear that he 
was right, that Mrs. Mare did hate him, was preparing some cruel 
stroke with which to smite him down forever. And I resolved that, 
if this were the case, or if I had reason to suspect such a state of 
things, I would be his determined supporter throughout, and her 
determined opponent; and, even if a little harshness, rudeness, aye, 
injustice, were needed to rescue him from her toils, 1 would not dis- 
countenance it. During the whole night my sleep was troubled by 
a thousand dismal visions, and it was only when the morning had 
begun to break that I dropped off into an enjoyable slumber. 

Out of this I was roused, with a start, by the weight of a hand 
upon my breast. I looked, but I had to rub my eyes and look again 
ere I could satisfy myself that it was really Tristan who stood 
before me. He was dressed for his wedding, and looked quite 
handsome—but it was not his comeliness that so struck me, and 
made me start up and cry— 

“For God’s sake, Tristan, what is the matter 

He had said rightly that the morn would behold him another man. 
There had been some revolution in him during the night—such a 
revolution as the earthquake produces, destroying landmarks and 
changing the face of a country so that the returned wanderer can 
no longer recognize his boyhood’s home. Such a revolution as con- 
verted Savannah la Mar from the habitation of man into an abiding 
place for mermaids and a foundation upon which the madrepores 
might build; a revolution that at once perpiexed and terrified me, 
What was it? The palingenesis of actual and joyful relief, or the 
petrifactive stroke of a confirmed despair? Was it the thrilling 
shout of a succored garrison—the “dinna ye hear the slogan?” 
—or the calm resolve of the Three Hundred at Thermopyle? Had 
he been reprieved, pardoned, or had the inexorable executive war- 
rant been recited in his ears? The change offered me one or the 
other of these alternatives, and I did not know which to choose, 
His face was deathly pale, but his eye was no longer distraught and 
wild; it beamed with the informing light of intelligent and in- 
flexible purpose; and his whole air, manner and appearance were 
pervaded with a calm which I had never before known him to dis- 
play. 
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“You are changed, Tristan,” repeated I, “ what is it ?” 

He smiled quietly. “Do I then look so much like the gay bride- 
groom that you do not know me? If so, where are your con 
gratulations? Aye, Ned, I am changed, and avec raison, as madam 
would say; for, you know that 

Between the acting of a dreadful thing, 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream— 
and now, in good time, the dream is over. I am awake!” 

“T do not understand you.” 

“Nor need you, for—I understand myself, now. See here, Ned; 
I opened this pet book of yours just now— Bacon’s Essays ’—and 
this is the sentence my eyes encountered: ‘Cosmus, Duke of Flor- 
ence, had a desperate saying against perfidious or neglecting friends, 
as if those wrongs were unpardonable, “ You shall read,” saith he, 
“that we are commanded to forgive our enemies, but you never 
read that we are commanded to forgive our friends.”’ Now, Ned, 
can you tell me what it all means?” 

I grasped his arm— “ What do you mean, Tristan? What have 
you done?” 

“In Deed? Nothing. In Thought, and resulting Will? I have 
even built worlds, Ned, and peopled them! Oh, I am free at last; 
I held some slack allegiance, tiil this hour, 

But now—my sword’s my own!” 

“For heaven’s sake, Tristan, speak rationally! Tell me what has 
happened, and what is the matter with you.” 

“You think, then, that the Reverend Croly’s Catiline and I have 
no affinities, eh, Ned? What do I mean? What has happened ? 
This: Za semme has shown her hand, at last ; and, as I cannot—in 
gambling phrase—‘out-spot’ her, I mean to win the ‘ pool’ wi et ar- 
mis,” 

“Your suspicions last night then” — 

“Fell as far short of the reality as the top of a live oak is from 
the blue heaven! You happy fellow! You do not know how 
women can hate! I—I alone am the apostle of that revelation! 
But, it is a secret, Ned, a family secret, and even from you I must 
lock up our skeleton yet a while. Ned, Mrs. Mare’s bridal present 
to her dear son was something intended to prevent his marriage 
Ha, ha! a dainty device, and a cunning!” 

“Don’t do so, Tristan—pray don’t laugh! How do you mean?” 

“ N’importe; your promise, Ned. Her toils were well laid. I 
could not unmesh them, if I were to try never so patiently. But I 
can tear them asunder, thank God! and this I do! With all the 
woman’s study of me, and all her deep planning, it comes to this 
finally: She knows me only under one aspect. God! If you hurl 
the very stupidest log into a well, it will make a splash—shall not 
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@ man struggle when they bear him to the brink of the abyss! 
Come, Ned, your promise. Ought I not to marry Ceci?” 

“Unless there is something absolutely forbidding—yes, undoubt- 
edly.” 

“As the world goes, you mean, but not as God orders things. 
Well, the case stands thus, Ned, I will tell you candidly: To-day 
the coast is clear, the way is fair; Heaven seems to smile; I am in 
power, and I can marry her—unless you oppose. To-morrow im- 
penetrable darkness, prohibition definite and absolute—despair. By 
marrying her to-day I may prevent to-morrow from ever coming. 
To-day I am king, and you shall see Mrs. Mare quail before me, 
To-morrow, unless I can, by marrying, disarm her, she puts her foot 
upon my neck and crushes me down for ever. Therefore she op- 
poses my marriage to-day; therefore you must aid me in counter- 
acting her opposition. Do you see the position? And, Ned, be- 
cause Cecilia Marc loves me as the angels love, and because she ‘will 
die if that love dies, and because aise I tees her beyond wealth, 
honor, life itself; because I dove her, therefore, I say, assist or oppose 
me as you list, 1 marry her this day were all the devils here to 
prevent! Now we understand each other; and, moreover, Ned, 
because my will is so strong you will obey. Come, get you ready 
I have innumerable matters to see after to-day, for I am like Louis 
XIV. of France; I have thrown off my Mazarin without knowing 
at all how to administer affairs of state. Get ready, then. No, no, 
Ned; ask me no question. Le roy le veut ; that shall be my response 
to your whole litany of thoughts. You will see and hear stranger 
things than this to-day; and they will pass before your eyes in such 
bewilderingly rapid succession, like dissolving views, that you will 
forget to ask of any of them whence they came or whither ‘do they 
go! Nevertheless, dear Ned, be satisfied of this, that when you 
know all, as you will one day, you will not condemn me, but ap- 
plaud. God! I have lived a thousand years since last night, and I 
am so happy now, so supremely happy now! DoT not look like 
it?” 

“Just now you look like you were mad.” 

“Oh, no, Ned, not mad, but come at last to my true proportion 
of sense and reason! Oh, not mad, but awakened, and gloriously, 
so that I can look abroad and into the depths of God’s grand universe, 
and see the stars rolling in their courses, and the glorious apportion- 
ment of things, justice meted out to all, and the great scale ever 
balancing and deciding, now the weight of a sparrow’s feather, now 
the black debit account of centuries and wons! And I know that, 
over all, above there sits the eternal, just and merciful God, and I 
stretch out my right hand before Him even, Ned, as the harlots did 
before Solomon the king; and I say, knowing Him to be there and 
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witness of my acts, I say, Thou, God, wilt justify me! 
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Then I, hearing his solemn tones, witnessing the grand self: 
confidence of his action, and feeling those awful last words thrill 
through me like an organ’s sublimest De Profundis, then, I repeat, I 
knew that he was right in whatever he was going to do; if not 
right by my law, still right by his own; and I vowed with myself 
that through all I would support him, however much evil report or 
suspicious action might try to dissuade me, or prevail to discourage 
me, 

Arid, so help me God, knowing all I now know, and recalling all 
that transpired, I believe that I did only my duty, neither more nor 
less, and I believe that I would again do as I did then. 

I have more than once, and that, too, since I began the mechanical 
part of it, hesitated in regard to the propriety of this reproduction 
of Tristan’s sad history. I have been conscious of the charges of 
morbidness, of pandering to the low taste of man for the unnatural, 
which will be raised, and I must confess the dread of this has at 
times caused me to lay down my pen with the determination not to 
take it up again for this theme. But when I have recalled Tristan’s 
grand appeal to the Chief Justice of us all; when I have brought 
back before my mind’s eye his noble gestures, the sweet and gentle 
sincerity of his glance, the earnest lines of his mouth; when I have 
remembered me of his calm, flowing utterances, and the sublime 
confidence in his cause which these things unmistakably symbolized, 
then I have no longer hesitated—then I do not dare any longer to 
doubt. It is right that his memory should be vindicated. Accept 
the offering, O Tristan, for I confidently make it with up-turned 
palms. Ad Superos, O my Tristan! 

“See,” said he, while I was dressing, “see what a lovely day in- 
augurates my new life! Like the butterfly, I am new-born to the 
Summer and the sunshine. Things glow with life, and my blood 
leaps with love, though I am a thousand years old this day, and as 
wearily sorrow-laden as dusty old Kartaphilus* when he drags his 
steps over the countries, with the pestilence ever following in his 
wake. Yet I spat upon no god. Ned, think me not mad to-day, 
though I shall seem to act madly. If I be mad, it is a mania of 
which all the drugs of Anticyra cannot purge me; and—my bride 
shall never guess it.” 

Arm in arm we went down to the breakfast-room. Tristan, as I 
have said, was dressed for the day in plainest black; his hair, still 
long as when I first knew him, was thrown back, close-brushed, be- 
hind his ears; and his face was clean-shaven, except for a silken 
moustache, the graceful curve of which decked his lip without 
concealing its fine, nervous mobility. He appeared handsomer, more 

* The “ Wandering Jew,” better known in poetry and legend by the name of 
Ahasuerus, is called Kartaphilus in Matthew Paris and other earlier works that 
inention him. 
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of a man, and with more expression of soul, more breadth and depth 
of mind, than ever before. 

When we entered the room in this close companionship Mrs. Mare, 
who was already there, seemed to start and grow pale. She turned 
quickly to Romeo, the major-domo and steward, who was attending 
upon her, and asked, 

“Where is Ambroise?” Her self-control was not so supreme 
but that her tones betrayed agitation. Tristan bowed to her as he 
made a step forward. 

“Good morning, madam,” said he; then to the servant, “Romeo, 
you can retire; wait until you hear the bell.” When the servant 
had closed the door behind him Tristan turned again toward his 
mother, who, with ever-increasing pallor and fright pictured in every 
feature, every gesture, was already standing. 

* Ambroise,” said he, “did his work as well as he could, madam, 
but this time he found his master. Ile has changed his allegiance, 
and is at present some miles from here, employed in my service.” 

“In your service!” cried she, if possible paler still. 

“Yes; why not? Tis easy to bribe those whom you have con- 
quered—easy to make those obey who are afraid of you, as I will 
prove very speedily.” He paused a moment, while she waited like 
one who waits to receive sentence of death. He bowed once more, 
and then, with a fine irony in his tone, resumed: 

“Madam, I have carefully read the papers you did me the honor 
to submit to my attention last night, and I assure you that now I 
‘an both understand and appreciate them and you.” 

Hearing these words, an indescribable fury seemed to possess her, 
conquering her fear and filling her with rage. Haughty, erect, 
threatening, she advanced toward him. 

“What!” she cried, “am I sneered at by you! Do you then 
dare”— But he stepped in front of her, and one look of his, one 
gesture, one purpose gleaming from his face, made her quail, shrink- 
ing and robbed of the power which she had just now half resumed, 

“Madam,” said he, not calmly but deliberately, and with such 
tones, such a look that proved he meant all he said, “ Madam, let us 
fully understand each other before we go further. This is not a time 
to negotiate, nor to swerve; so let us define our relations to each 
other ere that fatal ‘too late’ shall come on. You are a woman of 
calm judgment, but you have not rightly estimated the quantity of 
my father’s blood that is in my veins. Aha! I see you understand 
how much that means. Not quite, though. It means more even 
than resistance. It means victory. With so much to gain, and 
with nothing to lose, do you ask me if I dare? I do indeed dare 
immeasurable things! I dare marry Cecilia Mare this day, and I 
dare kill any one who by look or word or gesture shall this day in- 
terfere to prevent me. Oh, you quail, and rightly! Why, madam, 
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the timidest living thing becomes desperate and dangerous at bay, 
and you had better go into a burning magazine this day than try to 
thwart me. Ambroise is mine, remember, and only you can attempt 
it, so I have only you to watch. Understand me fully now, and be 
very sure that you do so,” said he, at the same time producing a 
revolving pistol, which he cocked deliberately and placed in an in- 
side breast pocket, where it would be convenient to his hand. She 
followed his movements with fascinated eyes. He continued, show- 
ing intense excitement by his compressed, quivering lips and gleam- 
ing eyes, yet speaking ever in the same deliberate and measured 
tones, “Iam firm as iron to-day, and no one knows better than 
you how much reason I have to be so. Now listen. If you do as 
I bid you, no harm shall come to you; all will go off peacefully and 
well. You know that I ought to kill you—that I have a right to kill 
you now—a warrant full as legal and high-sanctioned as the warrant 
of sheriff and executioner; yet, despite my loathing, despite your 
hatred, your sanguine cruelty, your ruthless purposes toward me, I 
did not murder you last night in your bed. I will not kill you now 
unless you rouse the demon that is in me by touching Ceci through 
me—by attempting tothwart me. Beware! for you know how much 
I would profit by your death, what an incubus [ should fling off. 
Beware, then! I will not harm you, I repeat, if you do as [ tell 
you, no more, no less; but, I swear by the happiness you have been 
at such pains to destroy—by the black despair you meant should 
damn me, but which instead buoys me up to my purpose—I swear 
that if you hint by lip, by look, or by gesture, one word, one 
breath that may create a pause or awaken a suspicion of the secret 
you taught me last night, within the twenty-four hours succeeding 
this, if you try in any way to prevent my marriage, if you swerve 
one hair’s breadth from the directions I shall give you, the course 
of conduct I shall point out to you, if I suspect you even of at- 
tempting it, I will Aé// you!—be it in church, or at table, on your 
knees, or in the ball-room—no matter where, nor what the result, I 
shall kin you!) My eye will be on you always, and you cannot 
escape me. You thought to drive me mad, did you? Forsooth! 
you have but swept away the cobwebs from my brain, and now for 
the first time, I see clearly.” 

I cannot describe my sensations while these words were being 
uttered. One thing, I could not doubt their sincerity, and equally 
I could not doubt but he had the right on his side, though I did not 
reason about it then at all, only felt, and—felt with Tristan. 

Mrs. Mare withered before them as they rolled in scorching flood 
upon her, like a green, sap-filled blade of grass tossed into the flames, 
She grew white as milk, sank back, and would have fallen, had not 
Tristan sprang forward and supported her. 

“It is the son’s place to sustain his dear, fond mother,” said he, 
with the bitterest sneer that ever curled human lip. 
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Mrs. Mare stood erect again at these words, and thrust him 
fiercely off. Her pride had come again to her aid, and perhaps she 
knew that it was not dangerous to taunt him, so long as she did 
not oppose. 

“ Mr. ’ said she, scornfully, “have you no manliness about 
you, thus to see a woman threatened by a madman, and stand by 
calmly, without interfering? Perhaps you are under the same spell 
he has imposed upon Ambroise—fear !” 

“This was a taunt and an appeal hard to resist indeed, but, while 
I was still hesitating how to act, Tristan interposed himself between 
her and me, saying in that bitter, sneering tone which was so terrible 
to her: 

“ Pray do not trouble yourself by appealing to Mr. 
manly feeling. Ido not think he will serve you this time. You 
see him with me, and yet, madam, he knows all!” 

These words seemed to shut her out from all hope, to crush, to 
annihilate her. She sank into a seat, and covered her white face in 
her hands, murmuring tremulously : 

“T see, I see! I was wrong. I will retract all, Tristan—bear me 
witness, Mr. , that I withdraw it all—I will keep eternal silence, 
destroy all the papers, enter into any arrangement that you propose, 
Tristan, or let things stay as they were, if you—” 

“Too late, madam, too late! I know it, and that is enough. 
Things as they were, say you! God! you hold out flattering in- 
ducements, certainly, knowing as you do what a hell that statu quo 
was tome! No, madam. This day, at the appointed hour, I marry 
Cecilia Mare. Not a word, or, curse you! I shall kill you now, 
and so blot all out forever! You made this match. Knowing all, 
you deliberately made her love me, and stirred up this spark from 
among the dying embers of my heart. And so, if I must marry 
her—as I must—and the spark falls in your magazine, it is you who 
blow yourself up, not me. You knew all, and what you encouraged 
for the sake of your revenge, I shall ac complish for the sake of her 
love. "Tis wrong; tis an offence that’s ‘rank, it smells to heaven,’ 
Pah! But the fly-blows are yours, madam, curse you, and if the 
fetor breeds a typhus that takes you off also, well and good. 
Think of the damnation you have visited upon that innocent child, 
madam; think also of Goa’s judgment, and tremble! Quake— 
you have cause; but it is not I that will punish. Think of it when 
you kiss her and congratulate her upon being Tristan’s bride. 
Faugh! We three know what that means—God knows why it is 
so. Which pillar do you see, madam, the pillar of cloud or the 
pillar of fire? Don’t faint, I must say my say. To-day is mine, 
remember. To-morrow, when my marriage is consummated, you 
may do as you like with me, and what shall suit your pleasure then 
will convene to mine. I will neither murmur, nor object, nor resist. 
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But to-day, to-day is mine, mine, mine! God, who is to judge 
between us, has given it to me, made it mine, every minute and 
every second of it, and woe be to all and each who try to deprive 
me of it! Come. You see how it all is now; you recognize my 
powers, my necessities, my purposes, and you see very well how 
inevitable all is. You yield, [ know. I will not swear you, for I 
shall watch you from first to last. And, from first to last, if you 
value existence, be careful and obey!” 

“ But, Tristan,” murmured the wretched woman, “ but, think—” 

“Think!” screamed he, like an arrow-pierced hawk; “have I not 
thought ! thought till my hairs are turning gray; thought till there 
seems no heaven nor hell, no yesterday nor to-morrow—only to-day 
and my purpose! Aye, madam, and you may thank yourself for 
my thinking; you—you that would have thrust me down this day 
unshriven into hell, you may thank yourself that this same day I 
reign supreme, that this same day none dare disobey me! I am not 
Tristan,” cried he, raising himself aloft, as the eagle spreads his 
wings for flight, and by his tone and gesture robbing his words of 
all impression of hyperbole; “I am not Tristan; [am a ruler of 
the winds and the storms, and this day even the turbulent elements 
obey me, the simoom glides on like a zephyr, the crested waves 
grow smooth as oil, And I say unto you, woman, I say unto you, 
* Peace, be still!’ ” 

Rightly. None of us dared disobey him, he said, and it was 
strangely true. I knew him not. It was, indeed, by no means the 
Tristan of yesterday who stood before us now. There was an om- 
nipotence, almost, of magnetic power in his eye which subdued me 
equally with her; and as she murmured, “I obey, Tristan!” my 
mind tacitly but definitely registered a similar pledge and promise 
of unconscious submission and biind, unhesitating obeisance. 

As Tristan’s palingenesis was complete, so also was the transfor- 
mation of Mrs. Mare, under the influences of the fascination her son 
exerted, and of the terror he inspired, equally complete and perfect. 
He stood there, all forethought, composure, manliness; she crouched 
there, wearer of the skin he had sloughed, filled with all his timor- 
ousness, all his shrinking, all his shuddering gloom. I have read 
somewhere, in some French collection of “Contes Fantastiques,” I 
think, the story of a person of middle sige, a composed, complacent, 
self-confident man, full of resources, not overstocked with “ feelings,” 
careful of himself, who had to do with a troublesome madman of a 
nephew, the only controlling power over whom was the mortal, cring- 
ing fear his uncle inspired him with—such a fear, in effect, as a vindic- 
tive monkey might have of a cruel master, Finding him too great 
an annoyance one day, the controlling uncle conducts the cringing 
nephew to a maison de santé, to have him confined there. While 
they are waiting in the ante-room for the physician, who was tem- 
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porarily engaged, the slave, prompted by a sudden thought, turns 
on his unsuspecting master, overpowers him as readily as one would 
bend a twig, and with that calm adroitness of cunning which only 
the madman possesses, completely reverses the order of things to 
the complaisant doctor: “This is my poor uncle, who is insane; has 
such and such vagaries ; par exemple, that ’tis I who am crazed, ete. 
He is troublesome, perhaps dangerous. I wish him cared for, ete.” 
Now take this picture, fill up this outline, fancy the sudden change in 
their positions and their mutual recognition of it; the overpowering 
sense of danger breaking down the uncle’s courage, destroying his 
equanimity, and confusing his ideas till all his resources seem to flee 
from his grasp; the newly-acquired sense of power in the nephew 
clearing up his disordered intellect, multiplying his means, clarify- 
ing and cooling his fermented brain ; bring these ideas in their 
living, vivid concreteness before you, and you will have an adequate 
conception of the transformations wrought in Tristan and in Mrs. 
Marce—transformations amounting to essentially an elementary eli- 
mination of characteristics from each, and (so to speak), a metempsy- 
chosial interchange of being and attribute. 

Thenceforward, throughout the day, she yielded, with a slavish 
waiting upon his nod and beck. Thenceforward, during all the 
day, he ruled, with the stern, out-going, unrelenting power of a 
despot who had the mind to detect and the ruthlessness to select 
the very sorest and most tender spots upon which to let fall his red- 
hot and searing sceptre. I could see, and it pained me to observe 
it, that, beside his care for the present and its necessities, he pre- 
served a recollection of the past, and revenged himself for it. 

Well, after breakfast we proceeded to Mr. Blane’s, at whose 
house Ceci was sojourning, and where the marriage was to be con- 
aummated. We were a strange bridal party, certainly. Tristan, 
with most ostentatious care, escorted his mother, who, completely 
conquered, obeyed his every look and gesture, like a well-broken 
pointer-dog in the field. I followed, stunned, and in a dream, or 
like one suddenly startled out of the somnambulic trance. 

To the fair and lovely bride, with her unsuspicious, loving eyes, 
all things seemed very well, while her face was radiantly happy to 
see Tristan look so well; but I could perceive that many of the 
guests eyed our party all amazed, beholding the sombre Tristan so 
invest with life and thought, and the stately, composed Mrs. Mare 
so prostrate and brain-shattered. Perhaps also they noticed the 
ague which shivered in my bones. 

At the appointed hour, Ceci and Tristan stood up before the 
clergyman, and, in the presence of us ali, with ring, and form, and 
ceremony, were made man and wife. 

During the brief, yet imposing service, I could not keep my eyes 
off from Mrs, Mare, who looked on in a strange, fascinated horror, as 
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one might behold a murder which he could not by any means avert, 
nor cry out at, but must watch through all its phases from inception 
to completion, in dumb, benumbed, shivering terror. At the moment 
which made Ceci irrevocably the wife of Tristan, she seemed about 
to start forward, half-raising her hands, half-rearing herself on tip- 
toes, while the muscles of her throat worked convulsively, as if 
repressed shrieks strangled her in their eagerness to burst forth. 
But even at that moment Tristan was watchful; a glance from him, 
a quick, diamond-flash of those terrible eyes, now terrible beyond 
expression, and a significant, but almost imperceptible motioning 
of his finger toward the concealed death that menaced her, there in 
his pocket, flung her back, even as if he had corporally seized her, 
and forced her backward with his hands. 

I shall touch the events of that day and evening with a very light 
pen. Now, I know that they constituted but the carpet-laying, 
scene-shifting, and furniture-placing which is performed upon the 
stage, preparatory to the rising of the curtain upon the fifth act and 
final catastrophe. Then, the catastrophe so quickly came on, and 
with such over-powering, midnight horror, that all these antecedent 
events were driven out of my memory, as skirmishers flee before the 
serried array of battle; so that I can only pick them up in fragment- 
ary here-and-theres, as we gather up the dédris of ships when the 
tempest has ceased to rage against the shore, and the cries of the 
drowning no longer pierce us to the soul. 

After the marriage was concluded, we sat down to a dinner given 
by Ceci’s cousin. During this, and, indeed, during the whole day, 
Tristan continually kept his eyes fixed upon his mother; he was 
always at her side, and always she shrank away from him, shuddering 
as I had been used to see him shudder when she would approach 
him. He was a little wild, now and then, for a moment or two; 
yet as a general rule, was suave, collected, free, out-spoken, alto- 
gether different from himself; while Mrs. Marc, cowering, seemed 
to add a year to her life with each advancing hour. 

The dinner over, the entire company prepared to go to Mrs, 
Marc’s, there to celebrate the occasion more liberally in a ball, for 
which due preparation had been made, and at which a large num- 
ber of guests were to be present. By Tristan’s command, I es- 
corted the bride, while he accompanied his mother, a mode of pro- 
cedure which created some remark; but Tristan turned it off with 
a ready jest, such as suited the already gay and exhilarated company, 
many of whom loudly retracted previous opinions in regard to him, 
singing a flattering palinode, and, upon the strength of his colors, 
voting him emphatically a del esprit. 

Except to Tristan, Mrs. Mare, and myself, everything seemed to 
go off well and smoothly. Even the hostess seemed somewhat to 
recover herself, and, though confessedly languid and pleading illness, 
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made some exertions to enact the part of entertainer. In this I 
fancy she was constrained by Tristan, who, as the evening wore on, 
multiplied his resources, and became ubiquitous. He left the ball- 
room several times, and was gone minutes, often, during which ab- 
sences Mrs. Mare would glance fearfully about her, and advance 
hesitatingly toward some one or other near her, but Tristan always 
appeared ere she could carry her apparent purposes into action. My 
friend, usually the most temperate of men, as he was the most easily 
excited, to my surprise seemed to drink a great deal during the 
evening, without being affected by it, however; and I noticed that 
he sedulously encouraged drinking among the young men, so that 
quite early there was more than the usual noise and hilarity. 

It was between eleven and twelve o’clock, I think, when our 
hostess, obeying a hint of her son’s, which I alone saw given, an- 
nounced that she was fatigued and unwell, and must retire; where- 
upon Tristan, offering his arm, accompanied her from the room. 
Never shall I forget the look she flung back, a look full of the agony 
of positive fear, the large-eyed, piteous agony of the drowning man’s 
look, when he rises for the last time, and lets his glance meet yours 
for a moment of dumb entreaty! How she must have dreaded him 
who went with her out of the gay rooms into the dark passage ! 

In about twenty minutes Tristan returned to the ball-room, and, 
calling upon me to second him, plunged merrliy into the excitement 
of the occasion, himself marshalling the dances, and leading off in 
propria persona, ably supported by his lovely bride. Lovely indeed 
she appeared then, her eyes bright as diamonds, her mouth open 
like a dewy rose with happy smiles, her cheeks glowing with the 
warm flush of excitement, and her voice eloquent as a skylark’s 
with beauty and joy and praise and the exuberance of being. 
Clad in some pure white fabric, such as best suited the petite ele- 
gance of her figure, she moved among us like Hebe at some high 
Olympian feast, her smile, her words, the nod of her head, the 
touch of her finger, providing nectar and ambrosia for us all. 
Especially I noticed a necklace of fine pearls which she wore about 
her rounded neck, a present from Tristan, the golden cross of which 
was hidden beneath her dress, “drowned out of sight”—it was a 
pretty thing and most prettily became her. 

Encouraged by Ceci’s life, and spurred on by Tristan, I sought 
to put behind me, if I could not forget, the excitements and terrors 
of the day, in the mirth and excitement of the whirling throng. 
The exhilarating dance, the flow of wine and of stronger liquids, 
and the electric contact of wit and beauty, speedily brought things 
to their acme of enjoyment, and for several hours there was a con- 
tinuous roar of talk and laugh, joke and repartee, blended with the 
bewildering mazes of the dance, and the ebb and flow of lively and 
passionate music. Through all Tristan was facile princeps, the soul 
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of the party, the prime instigator of all humor and joviality—to 
Ceci a source of hope and pride and joy, for she took it half to 
herself—to me a prodigy, monstrous and fearful, because I could 
not understand his meaning, and because I was so well aware of the 
ghostly skeleton that ruled the feast, and the dismal spectres that 
attended on it. I dared not think what it meant. 

As the night wore on, some of the guests began to depart, but 
the party did not break up until almost daylight, when quite a 
number of the company, in accordance with free-and-easy Southern 
customs, staid in the house all night, using the bedrooms as far as 
they would go, and, when these were exhausted, finding such accom- 
modation as they could. The dancing was over, the bride and her 
maids had retired, the company had separated, all save a few who 
yet lingered to talk over their enjoyments and experiences—a pair 
of lovers, mayhap, loth to say the parting word—two or three who 
had drunk too much and were talking with all the profound serious- 
“ness of approximate ebriety—a coquette or two, who loved the sight 
of the battle-field, and perhaps saw yet a few enemies more to 
conquer—and I was about to steal away to bed myself, when an 
arm was thrust within mine, and Tristan led me on into a deserted 
ante-room. His arm was unsteady, his face white, but his eyes were 
bright and cool, and his lip as firm as steel. 

“ Ned,” said he, “ there will be a change to-morrow. Let me look 
at you,” and he took my shoulders in a tight, tremulous grasp, and, 
looking into my eyes, while a shade of infinite, tender sorrow, 
blended with a touching affectionateness, came over his face. “ Will 
you desert me, Ned—you, my friend, my brother! Oh, God,” he 
gasped, painfully; “it is very, very hard!” He struggled with his 
emotjons, and seemed to conquer them a little. “Ned, I may have 
to leave here soon; I may never have a chance to speak with you 
thus again ; do not ask me why—promise me now, then, that what- 
ever you may hear, you will not misjudge me, but wait—wait till 
you hear and know all, Promise me, dear Ned.” 

“T do, Tristan.” 

“Dear Ned, we may never meet again as we meet now. I owe 
you much, my friend, more than I can hope to repay—except with 
love. Good night, Ned; think of me kindly.” So saying, he em- 
braced me, in a hurried, moved way, once, twice—kissed me on the 
lips with the kiss ef a woman, and was gone ere I could turn. 

Tired and worn out, I sank into a profound sleep as soon as I got 
to my room, and, though haunted with terrible nightmares, did not 
wake until late in the morning, when, in compliance with my orders, 
Romeo, the old steward, called me. He told me that some of the 
ladies and gentlemen were already up and dressed, and would have 
breakfast as soon as I was ready. 

“Marster Tristan sez as how mistis is too sick to git up dis morn- 
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in’, an’ don’t want to be ’sturbed, sar. An’ he don’t want you to 
wait brekfust fo’ him nuther, sar,” added Romeo, showing his teeth, 
“ease he’s goin’ to eat his’n in bed dis mornin’, I reck’ns,.” 

“Mr. Tristan has been up, then?” 

“Oh yes, sar; hour ago, an’ gone back to bed ag’in. Wants you 
to take de foot of de table dis mornin’.” 

“Very well, then; have breakfast ready against I come down.” 

What a scare-crow I have been making of things, to be sure! 
thought I, as I commenced making myself presentable; putting 
in night’s deepest shadows, horrid forest tarns, and Cocytan streams, 
into this little day-lighted landscape; making a gallows of the fin- 
ger-post, and transforming the vulgar cowherd into a murderous, 
“stand-and-deliver” brigand! Pshaw! How soon Bogy loses 
his “terrible aspect” when dragged into the clear sunshine! So 
Tristan has been up and about, giving his orders already, has he! 
Aha, it is evident that from this time forth he is determined to rule 
as proper master of the house. 

In this light-hearted mood I hastened down to the breakfast par- 
lor, where I found quite a number of the guests already assembled. 
I had been so long a “ sojourner in the land” that I could act the 
part of host with some propriety; so, ordering in the meal, I an- 
nounced the indisposition of our entertainers. It was generally 
remarked that the lady of the house had looked extremely ill on the 
preceding day, and I was asked by several persons if her indispo- 
sition was recent, and what ailed her. 

Breakfast was announced, and we went in to the table. The 
party was languid, and conversation went by fits and starts, all of 
us being somewhat fatigued from our over-exertions of the previous 
day. However, in accordance with the license of such occasions, 
dictated by immemorial tradition, there were, I believe, the usual 
number of sly jokes perpetrated by the gentlemen, and the usual 
number of suffused cheeks among the ladies. It was a matter of 
comment what a lovely bride Ceci had made, and a matter of sur- 
prise that my friend had so handsomely acquitted himself as bride- 
groom. I had taken a seat beside a very pretty young lady, who 
had attracted my attention and excited my admiration on the pre- 
vious evening—pouring into her ear a score of those delightful 
nothings to which ladies so delight to listen, and, par consequence, 
the gentlemen love to indulge in, when she suddenly exclaimed : 

“ What is that dropping on my head ?” at the same time pushing 
back her chair from the table in a frightened manner. Just as she 
did so, another drop fell, into her lap this time, staining the pure 
white of her dress with an ugly, red splotch. The young lady 
screamed, all of us sprang from our seats, alarmed, and with a sim- 
ultaneous impulse glanced upward at the ceiling. Here we saw a 
round, red spot, about the size of a saucer, and momently increas- 
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ing, while, even as we gazed, another red drop formed and fell. I 
called to the waiters, asking them what it meant. They were shiv- 
ering with terror, their round eyes staring, and their sleek, brown 
faces seeming as if rubbed with ashes, They did not know. 

“It pears like blood, sar,” Romeo ventured to say. 

* Blood!” repeated the guests, staring in each other’s faces with 
eyes of strange dismay. 

“ Blood!” shrieked the poor girl by my side, frantically striving 
to rend the red spot from her garment. “ Blood! and it was warm!” 
and she fainted. 

But I did not heed her. A horrible thought burst crashing 
through my brain. I seized one of the servants— 

“ What room is above this?” I shouted. 

“De big bed-room, sar.” 

“Great God! the bridal chamber, gentlemen!” screamed I, half 
sinking back as the thought crowded on me and so vividly explained 
all that I had seen, all that I had heard, all that I had dreaded— 
“Gentlemen! Tristan has killed himself.” 

The company was scarcely less horror-stricken ; several ladies faint- 
ed, all grew pale and ran toward the door in purposeless confusion. 

“It may not be too late to save him,” cried the coolest of the 
party, a physician, springing forward and seizing a napkin from the 
table as he went. “Come, sir,” touching me, “show me to the 
room.” I hurried after him, and those of the company who were 
able, rapidly followed. In an instant we were at the door of the 
bridal chamber. We tried it. It was locked. We thundered at it, 
but there was no response. Furiously I rushed against it, and burst 
the lock, so that the door flew wide open, and the impetus carried 
me to the middle of the room. But no one followed me. There 
were wild screams, and shrieks of horror from some; some fled 
precipitately down the stairs, and from the house, in the delirious 
sauve qui peut of mortal terror; others, and strong men, men not 
unused to the sight of blood, fainted, and dropped down like sick 
girls; others, weeping, covered up their eyes to shut out, physically 
at least, the awful scene. There was the bridal chamber, rich 
and soft and warm, full of dainty luxuries, Through the deep win- 
dows streamed the bold morning sunlight, daringly unconscious of 
the things it shone upon. There was the white bridal bed, all 
virgin white indeed, save for the red stream that coursed down it, 
and the dark red splotch upon its surface, and the dull, livid puddle 
under it. And there, in all her sweet apparel of last night, with 
eyes closed and hands prayerfully clasped, smiling in her sleep, there 
lay the bride, Cecilia Marc! From her virgin breast, not yet un- 
zoned, came that red stream; her blood it was had dropped that 
horror spot upon all our souls, and over her heart we saw sticking 
the glittering silver hilt of a dirk-knife, 
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Well, reader. Some screamed murder, they tell me. Some madly 
shouted—some wept. Rapt I stood there through all. I saw not 
the surgeon, with lip compressed, and face very pale, step toward 
the bed, gingerly avoiding to tread in the livid puddle there. I saw 
him not, going thither as reverently as it had been his dead mother’s 
grave, take one of those white, pure, cold hands in his for a moment, 
and then with tender care replace it. I did not heed his return, 
noiseless, to my side, nor his whisper—“ She is dead; God help us 
all! quite dead!” None of this I noticed, nor aught else, save one 
only thing, at which I stared—oh how closely stared! One only 
thing, reader, five words, finger-written in blood, in great uneven 
letters there upon the wall—there upon the wall—I see them now! 
—five words only—* Madam, you have your revenge!” 

That was all—but, I knew the hand! 

“ Come, sir, you must not faint,” said the only man among us all, 
the doctor, with his compressed lip and stern frown. “This is no 
time for fainting. Rouse yourself—be a man. Without there!” 
he shouted, “This is damned murder! Do you hear—murder! Arm 
yourselves, all. Secure the servants. Shoot down all who try to 
escape. Surround the house. Let some one go immediately for the 
coroner and the sheriff!” Then, as these quick orders were as 
quickly obeyed, he turned to me again. 

“Can you answer me now ?” asked be, sternly. His frown gave 
me courage. 

“T can.” 

“This is murder, is it not?” said he. 

“Tt is murder.” 

“ And the murderer ”— 

“Ts Tristan Mare. That is his dirk—these are his words.” 

Again the doctor eyed me; “Tristan is not here; where is he?” 

“T do not know.” 

“We must find out,” said he, “this is our work. You are his 
friend. You suspected him of suicide—why ?” 

I gave him a hurried sketch of events as they phantasmagorically 
passed before my mind’s eye, and, out of my bewildered words, 
with the skilled physician’s quick powers of diagnosis, he built up 
a theory of the case. 

“Tt is clear as day,” said he. “That woman so wrought upon 
his mind as to break it down. The excitement of the revelations 
she made to him—and I have a shrewd guess as to what they were— 
his love for Cecilia, the strain of his assumed part yesterday, and 
the feverish whirl of last night, drove him completely mad. He 
fancied they were going to rob him of his bride, and, to prevent 
that, he has killed her. We’ll find his corpse somewhere about, in 
the house, or hanging from a tree, or floating in one of the ponds.” 

His coolness disgusted me, but I managed to ask what he sup- 
posed Mrs. Marc had told Tristan. 
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“That he was a bastard; that’s the most likely supposition; and 
old Mare had very little of the saint about him. But come, we 
must hunt for Tristan, and—this room is too full of horrors.” As 
we went out, and he turned the key in the door, we heard the cry 
from below , 

“Bring him up! The doctor is here! bring him up!” while a 
feeble voice made reply: “Mais, m’sieu, je suis—je suis—p’role 
d@honneur !” and three or four of the excited guests appeared, half 
leading, half carrying the Frenchman, Ambroise, up the stairs 
toward us. 

“ We found him—out there—under the trees—bleeding ”— cried 
all the voices, simultaneously, while Ambroise kept feebly murmur- 
ing his “ mais, messieurs,” and the doctor stepped forward to ex- 
amine him. His head drooped from faintness, his face was bloody, 
and in his temple was a swollen wound, about which the blood was 
thickly clotted. The doctor examined it a moment. “There is no 
fracture,” said he, “it is a mere trifle—a blow from a heavy blunt 
instrument—get him a drink of brandy, somebody.” 

“ Probably it was done with this,” said one of his captors, hand- 
ing up a loaded riding whip, which I immediately recognized as 
having belonged to Tristan. 

“ Now, sirrah,” said the doctor, after Ambroise had drank the 
brandy, and seemed sufficiently revived, “ you know something 
about this murder, so come, tell. us all you know. How did you 
get that hurt ?” 

“ Murder!” cried Ambroise, incredulously, “ vat murder? Me 
know nossing of murder, except almos’ murdered, moi-méme.” 

“T don’t want you to criminate yourself, Ambroise,” said the 
doctor, “but where is Tristan Mare? Do you know?” 

A look of malevolent hatred darkened over his face as he an- 
swered: “Damn him! He sall pay me vell—vhere is he, zen? 
He sall try to brek ze head on ozzer side, den. Come.” 

The doctor seemed in doubt what to think. At last, taking hold 
of Ambroise with one hand, and with the other turning the key of 
the door, “See here, my friend, have you any share in this?” said 
he, opening the door, and leading the Frenchman into the room. 

Then, rude, rough, reckless, probably villain as he was, a won- 
drous change came over Ambroise as he gazed upon the murdered 
girl. He was stricken with a ghastly pallor, he staggered, he flung 
himself upon his knees, crossed himself, smote his breast, and cried 
in an agony: “ Oh Jesu! avec toute sa beauté! Et moi, donc, mon 
Dieu! mon Dieu! pourquoi done lui le ai-je nié! Oh, Sainte Vierge, 
pardonnez-moi, pardonnez-moi, je prie ! ” 

Then, turning rapidly to me, he clasped my knees, and said, in 
rapid, piteous, imploring tones, “ Oh m’sieu, I not let her go, mais, 
sur ma vie, I sink not zis! Mon dieu, no! Oh grand ciel! and she 
implore me so, too—oh, vill you pardon me, sare !” 
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“ Perhaps we will pardon you, if you tell us all you know about 
it,” said the doctor, laying his hand upon his shoulder. The touch 
and the tone seemed to present a new feature of the case to him; 
he rose to his feet, glanced suspiciously at us, and then, putting on 
a sullen, dogged look, said, resolutely : 

“Now, I vant to see ze madam, first. I not tell you nossing. 
I know nossing about dis massacre. You let me be.” 

“The madam!” cried the doctor, “sure enough. I was a fool 
not to have remembered her all this time. Take this man into cus- 
tody, some of you, and see that he does not escape, for he knows 
more about this than he is willing to tell. Come, Ned, Mrs. Mare 
can explain this whole mystery to us—if she be alive.” 

Summoning two or three of the most composed of the guests to 
go with us, the doctor followed me to Mrs. Mare’s door. It too was 
locked, and receiving no response, we forced it, shudderingly ex- 
pecting more horrors still. Mrs. Mare lay upon her bed, dressed in 
the same rich black silk she had worn the last night. She lay there 
with her eyes closed, gagged, and bound securely hand and foot, 
while, flecked with blood already dry, Ceci’s rich pearl necklace lay 
upon her breast, as if it had been flung there. As we hurriedly 
touched her, she opened her eyes and gazed at us with a queer look 
which I did not understand, but which made the doctor start, ex- 
claim, and with quick fingers tear away the fetters from her mouth 
and hands. Thereupon, half mumbling, half laughing, she seized 
upon the necklace, passed it through her fingers as an infant would 
a string of beads, and looking at us vacantly, exclaimed : 

“He had such a nice red hand, ha! ha! such a nice red hand!” 

“T suspect that is retribution, friends,” said the doctor, as he 
turned away quickly. “Come, let us get away from here. I want 
fresh air. Her secret is locked up forever. She is hopelessly 
crazed |” 

Thus, the tragedy was complete, and we will let drop the curtain 
over the ghastly stage. 

Pursuit was hot after Tristan, but, in spite of rewards offered, 
and strenuous efforts made, he managed to make his way to N-w 
Orleans, and thence out of the country. When Ambroise fovad 
that Mrs. Mare could give no hints, he also refused to tell wha, he 
knew, and, after a brief incarceration, was released, there being 
scarce any evidence against him. Before the coroner, it seemed estab- 
lished that the deed was premeditated, and that Tristan, through 
Ambroise’s aid, had beforehand made every preparation for escape. 
This overthrew the doctor’s theory that the deed was done under 
the sudden impulse of insanity, but it did not reveal any other mo- 
tive. Upon the hearth in Mrs. Marc’s room, the ashes of papers re- 
cently burnt were found, and it was reasonably supposed that these 
had some connection with the awful tragedy. But beyond this, 
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nothing satisfactory transpired. Mrs. Mare continued a babbling, 
unintelligible idiot, from whom it was impossible to extract an 
idea or a hint. She was removed to a lunatic asylum, where, for 
aught I know, she still remains, smiling constantly, and prattling, 
like a child of two years, about “the pretty red hand.” Thus, all 
the actors removed, the affair remained a mystery—one of those 
dark problems which sometimes chance in our experience of human 
nature, and which, unable to solve them, we quickly turn the page 
upon, and would willingly obliterate from our memory. It is not 
my purpose to expatiate upon what my thoughts and feelings were, 
in contemplating the matter. I willsimply say, without going into 
whys and wherefores, that had Tristan then come within my reach, 
none would have been quicker to strike him dead than I. It was 
impossible for me to think that there might be a motive, exten- 
uating if not justifying the deed, then, when I had palpably before 
my horror-stricken eyes the picture of that murdered innocent, 
stabbed, it might be, while dreaming of a kiss. Reason tled before 
that reality. 

Most touching was it that as her weeping tire-women, some of 
whom had been her bridesmaids, were tenderly composing her body 
for its last home, they found in the bosom of her dress, close to 
where the dagger had entered, and stained with her blood, a copy 
of verses in her fair hand, inscribed: “'To my Husband: Ceci’s 
First Offering.” 

Before I finally left that part of the country to return home, I 
visited her grave. It was in a quiet little copse, near her cousin’s 
house, and the birds seemed to take especial delight in the mur- 
muring trees which shaded it. Already the grass was beginning 
to grow about it, and two or three Summer roses, planted near the 
head-stone, gave forth odors as fragrant as had been that lovely 
girl’s breath. It was not unmanly weakness that drew a tear from 
my eye as I knelt at the grave, and planted a violet near it. It 
was of her alone that I could then think. Years were to pass before 
Tristan should stand justified for the deed of that terrible night. 
It is only within a few months, indeed, that I have learned the final 
history of my friend ; and it is only very recently that I have been 
able calmly to review it, and to come to the conclusion which I 
must now record. Reader! you shall know the facts upon which 
this conclusion is based, and judee with me of its justice. 
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I E sat beside a willow-circled lake 
Which mirrored Scandinavia’s steel-blue sky. 
So still, the brooding wild duck in the brake 
Forgot to watch him with her jealous eye, 
But sat secure upon her secret nest, 
Content to feel the eggs beneath her breast. 


But he, poor sprite, to whom a heart was given 
To feel, a mind his destiny to know, 

Forlorn and sad beneath the sunny heaven, 
Was musing on his strange and hopeless woe, 

To be alone shut out, by heaven’s decree, 

From life’s best boon of immortality. 


At length he spoke, nor noticed how the bird 
Darted out startled from the willow-shade, 
So rapt in thought was he, he never heard 
The sudden whirring that her swift wings made, 
Nor steps of child just coming home from school 
With naked feet on pebbles wet and cool. 


“ No hope for me! this is not life!” he cried ; 
“This is but dreary waiting for my death! 
No joy can ever reach my soul,” he sighed, 
“For it is slain before it entereth. 
This thought debars all comfort from my heart— 
In everlasting life I have no part.” 


Ceasing, he suddenly became aware 
That by his side there stood a little child, 
A little girl, blue-eyed, with golden hair 
Blown back in ringlets from her forehead mild. 
A pretty, childish form, and full of grace, 
With sweet, sad wonder in her gentle face. 


“ Our good God gives eternal life,” she said, 
“To all who ask it. Come and pray with me!” 
He rose. With eager step the way she led 
Into the deeper wood, there bowed the knee, 
And prayed in child-like trust to One so near, 
So loving, that He could not fail to hear: 
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“ Dear Heavenly Father, let us live with Thee, 
Forever and forever, for the days, 
Unless they had no end, too short would be 
To see and know Thee, and to sing thy praise. 
For Jesus’ sake, the life eternal give ; 
Forever and forever, let us live!” 


Then rising, “ I am glad,” she said, “ for now 
You need not be so sorry any more. 
Good-night!” He bent and kissed the up-turned brow, 
And then she vanished ; trunks of oak-trees hoar 
Hid her small form, as through the wood-paths dim 
She hastened, singing low some holy hymn. 
* * * * * * 
The long, long twilight deepened into night, 
And yet it was not dark, for all the sky 
Was gleaming with the brilliant northern light. 
He watched the red and golden pennons fly, 
Sitting alone upon the grassy slope, 
Asking his heart this question, “ May I hope ?” 


A touch upon his shoulder, Lo! a form 
Beside him, clothed in raiment dazzling white ! 
The air around grew fragrant, light and warm, 
All things looked lovely in that presence bright. 
One could not fear nor sorrow, but rejoice, 
Hearing the music of that heavenly voice. 


“ Seek,” said the angel, “ one to whom belongs 
The gift divine of immortality— 
There may be one among these countless throngs— 
Willing to cede his endless life to thee.” 
The mortal spirit looked his longing vast 
Into the eyes angelic ere they passed. 


The angel paused, and met the burning look 
Which fain would shape itself in words, but failed. P 
The unasked question all his great heart shook, 
Till from his shuddering wings the glory paled. 
“T cannot cast the fair, immortal crown 
Which God hath given, from my forehead down!” 








Tears of celestial pity filled his eyes, 
And tender benedictions softly fell 
From lips which trembled with deep sympathies, 
And glorious hopes heaven had not bid him tell; 
Till, while his words’ sweet music lingered on, 
As vanishes the rainbow, he was gone. 
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And then began the search from day to day, 
Among the human crowds which seem to hold 
God’s peerless gift they cannot cast away, 
As worth far less than earth’s polluting gold. 
Are ye immortal ?” wonderingly he cried: 
Some mocked, some laughed ; one, startled, turned aside 


To pray and think upon the endless years 
His soul must live; one answered boldly, “No! 
For death is death. Leave idle hopes and fears 
Of superstitious folly!” “ But I know,” 
The sprite responded, all his soul’s surprise 
And almost anger in his eager eyes— 


“T know the life beyond the gate of death. 
I have seen heaven and hell. I know what lies 
Beyond this vale of fleeting mortal breath, 
The world of solemn, fixed realities.” 
“Dreams!” cried the infidel, and would have passed, 
But those beseeching accents held him fast. 


“Give unto me the immortality 
Which thus thou scornest! Sink to endless sleep, 
And yield the peerless privilege to me, 
The boon of endless life for aye to keep! 
My whole soul shudders on the fearful brink 
Of nothingness and death, I gaze and shrink!” 


Whether it were the horror in that look, 
Or quickened doubts which never wholly slept, 
His nice-poised frame of specious reasoning shook, 
And o’er his heart a thrill of terror crept. 
“Nay, get thee hence! ”—* Yet, what a fool am I, 
A madman’s vain petition to deny!” 


He hastened on his way, and tried again 

To balance in his reason’s shaken scales 
The misty cobwebs of a sophist’s brain 

Against the gold of truth, which still prevails, 
Unless the stubborn will perverts the beam, 


And makes the solid truth more light than error seem. 


* * * * * *” * 


There was a grave, and one in weeds of woe 
Knelt weeping by the new-set burial-stone, 
And now she called on him who slept below, 
And now she prayed for death with bitter moan ; 
And then she sobbing said, “ Ah, woe is me! 
It surely had been better not to be!” 
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Then spoke a voice beside her: “Let it be 

As though thou hadst not been! Bestow, I pray, 
On me that being which oppresses thee, 

Then may’st thou sleep the peaceful years away 
In endless, dreamless slumber, nor awake 
Ev’n when the resurrection morn shall break.” 


“No, no!” she cried. “ This one joy let me keep, 
The knowledge that we two shall meet again ! 
No other charm hath death, no rest hath sleep, 
The only light of life, and balm of pain.” 
He looked on her and wondered, as he thought 
Of earth’s Redeemer, that she named him not. 


And, “Strange,” he murmured, as he turned away, 

“That these immortal hearts can sorrow thus 

O’er woes which are so transient ; earthly day a 
So brief! eternity so glorious ! 

They have as little reason to be sad 

As I can have, poor mortal, to be glad!” 


There was a chamber where a sick man lay, 

And Death stood watching; and the clock’s slow beat 
Ticked his few moments one by one away. 

A dire disease had bound him, hands and feet, 
And grim despair, with as tenacious hold, 


Held the lost spirit in its hideous fold. te 


A stranger entered, stood beside the bed, 

And would have spoken, but the sick man turned 
And cursed him ere a single word he said, 

And, in the look which in those dread eyes burned, 
He read the soul, its guilt, remorse and fears, 
Its speechless horror of the eternal years. 


And what he would have asked he uttered not, 
But spoke of one whose blessed touch, he said, 4 
Was antidote to sin and death, Ah, naught 
Availed his earnest words: the man was dead; 
And he passed out into the sunny air, 
Still haunted by that look of wild despair. 


And it so haunted him he could not rest, 

But wandered full of musings to and fro, 
And he returned at length, an unknown guest, 
Unto that house of mourning and of woe, 

To look upon the dead, in hope that now 
Death’s restful calm had settled on the brow. 
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Alas! the soul in its departure found 
No light upon the dread, unfathomed deep, 
And so no smile of peacefulness profound, 
As when God giveth His beloved sleep, 
Left its bright impress as the soul took flight, 
No dawning of the everlasting light. 


Poor seeker after life! his heart did ache 

With burden of a grief beyond his own, 
And he bethought him of his quiet lake, 

And hied to rest him there, and think alone. 
And there came one who loved him, and he told 
Into her gentle ear his wanderings manifold. 


“ And now I thank my God!” she cried at length, 
“That He hath opened to my soul a way 
To bless thee, pouring all the boundless strength 
Of love into one gift, to last for aye. 
Most gladly, my beloved, give I thee, 
Since God permits, my immortality!” 


And as he could not speak for tears, she said, 

“ My life is but a taper’s feeble spark ; 

Then let it light thy nobler lamp instead. 
Though this small flame expire in utter dark, 

Before the throne of God thy soul shall shine, 

And my heart live forevermore in thine !” 


But then he spake, his full heart running o’er, 
“T bless, I bless thee! Yet it cannot be! 
How could I live upon the radiant shore 

Of deathless joy, forever missing thee 
In endless sorrow? Better dreamless sleep 
Than heart-sick loneliness for aye to keep ! 


“T cannot take thy gift! my heart would break. 
I knew not until now how much the stress 
Of my desire for life was for thy sake, 
Love-prompted ; and my dread of nothingness 
By shrinking of my spirit from the thought 
Of losing thee, or leaving thee, was wrought.” 


Two loving hearts in generous rivalry 
Could neither yield its earnest, resolute will, 
One pressing its sweet purpose eagerly, 
And one as constant in refusing still 
The self-forgetful gift of priceless life, 
Till Christ’s voice reconciled the sinless strife. 
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For then He came, the Lord of Life, and said, 

“My death hath purchased life for all—for thee. 

My servants are the living, not the dead. 
Behold, I give thee immortality !” 

Then, ere the happy soul could speak its praise, 

The vision vanished in the sunset’s blaze. 


Then, taking his long-silent harp, he sang 
Such joyous and exultant, grateful strains 
That all the glowing lake with music rang, 
And the woods listened, and the dewy plains, 
And passing : ngels lingered in their flight, 
With gladness deepening in their eyes of light. 


In the blank wall which shut his being up, 
Oblivion’s prison, op’d a golden gate, 

And showed an endless prospect, boundless hope, 
And joy and life illimitably great 

And ever blessed. Well might praise o’erflow 

The heart which never hoped such bliss to know. 


And are such joys dissolved in common life ? 
Heaven’s priceless pearls in this our human cup ? 


Such hope sublime should still care’s petty strife, 
Such rapturous knowledge lift our spirits up, 
O’er earth’s low clouds, to life serene and high, 
Worthy the heirs of immortality. 
Mary ELLen ATKINSON. 
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[Seconp ARTICLE. ] 


YPON Ascension Day of that year, the party opposed to Savona- 
rola conspired to have his pulpit blown up, by fireworks, 
while he was preaching. But this attempt was abandoned for fear 
of injury to the congregation. The Arrabbiati then scattered all 
sorts of filth in the pulpit, and drove sharp spikes in the places 
where Savonarola, in the warmth of his discourse, often struck his 
hands. The object of these conspirators was to raise a commotion, 
in the hope that an opportunity to slay Savonarola would occur, 

The Piagnoni, a party full of gentle piety, who were friendly to 
Savonarola, went to the Duomo at break of day and cleansed the 
pulpit and removed the spikes. 

Savonarola, surrounded by his armed escort, reached the Duomo 
in safety, and commenced his sermon, Suddenly, while he was 
preaching, a tremendous crash was heard, the alms chest was thrown 
down, drums were beaten, benches were torn up and tossed about, 
and the doors flung open. The Compagnacci (evil companions) with 
the Arrabbiati had raised this alarming tumult. In the midst of 
this confusion two of the Otto (eight rulers), who thought that the 
dignity of their office rendered their persons secure, rushed forward 
to kill Savonarola, but his friends had already formed a circle about 
him and barred all approach. They conducted him triumphantly 
through the crowd, back to the convent of St. Mark. 

Pope Borgia now sent his long-threatened letter of excommuni- 
cation, in which every one who would not incur the like penalty 
was prohibited from rendering the friar any assistance, or having 
any communication with him, 

Savonarola wrote a letter declaring the excommunication to be 
invalid, as it was based upon false charges, invented by enemies. 

Villari says that the effect of this excommunication, which was 
solemnly read in the cathedral, was that “ profligacy was established 
as if by incantation; the churches were empty, the taverns full; 
women came forth wearing indecent dresses, and their hitherto hid- 
den jewels; perfumed youths went about singing carnival songs 
under the windows of their mistresses, who no longer blushed when 
hearing them. In less than one month the days of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent seemed to have come back, and all thoughts of pat- 
riotism and liberty were forgotten.” 

Meantime the plague had again broken out, and Savonarola was 
one of the most zealous and untiring of the small band who had the 
strength or courage to minister to the stricken, 
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When Christmas day arrived, his friends entreated him to ascend 
the pulpit once more. He yielded, and celebrated three masses upon 
that day at St. Mark, and the first Sunday in Lent (February, 1498) 
again appeared in the pulpit of the Duomo; the Archbishop of 
Florence, Leonardo de’ Medici, threatened to withhold the commun- 
ion and burial in consecrated ground, from any one who was 
present at Savonarola’s discourse. But the Signoria showed their 
resentment by intimating to the Archbishop that he must resign 
his office within two hours or he would be declared to be a rebel. 

This year there was a second bonfire of vanities, upon the Piazza 
della Signoria, in spite of the violent opposition of the Com- 
pagnacci. The Pyramid was surmounted by a figure of Lucifer, 
surrounded by representations of the seven mortal sins. The con- 
flagration was even greater than on the previous year. 

After this the Pope wrote a violent letter to the Signoria, threaten- 
ing to excommunicate the whole city if Savonarola was permitted to 
preach. The Signoria (the officers of which were changed every 
two months) had no alternative, and sent an order to Savonarola 
requesting him to deliver no more sermons. The next day, which 
was the third Sunday in Lent, he took an affectionate leave of the 
people, informing them of the order he had received. 

About this time a singular event took place, which suddenly 
turned the capricious current of public opinion against Savonarola. 
Francesco di Puglia, preaching in the church of the Santo Spirito, 
denounced Savonarola’s doctrines as heretical, and challenged him to 
the Ordeal by Fire, affirming that if Savonarola were truly a ser- 
vant of the Lord, a miracle would certainly be wrought in his 
behalf, and he would issue from the flames unharmed; but if he 
were burned, his impostures would be made manifest, and the people 
would be awakened from their pernicious delusion. The Franciscan 
monk asserted that he was prepared to perish himself for the sake 
of putting Savonarola to the test. 

Savonarola, to the surprise and dismay of his adherents, refused 
the challenge. He replied that he had other work to do, and that 
he did not feel himself called upon to undergo this ordeal. But 
when Savonarola declined, his heroic friend, Fra Domenico—who 
was gifted with a stolid fortitude which defied physical pain—rose 
up and boldly accepted the challenge. Savonarola rebuked him, 
and argued with him—in vain. At last, seeing his unflinching reso- 
lution, and perfect faith in the triumph that awaited him, the con- 
viction was forced upon Savonarola that Fra Domenico must be 
acting under the promptings of inspiration, and that the Lord would 
guard him through the fire. 

The Franciscan monk, who evidently had anticipated Savonarola’s 
refusal, rejected Fra Domenico as a substitute, and proclaimed that 
he would only undergo the ordeal with Savonarola. But Fra 
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Domenico was resolved, and the Signoria felt bound to urge Fran- 
cesco di Puglia to consent, for all the friars of St. Mark, and of the 
Dominican convent of Fiesole, had offered to pass through the fire, 
and had compelled Savonarola to make known their wishes to the 
Signoria, and to desire that body to select one of the Dominican 
order for every Minorite who would accept the challenge. The ex- 
citement rose to such a pitch that men, women, and even children, 
in crowds offered themselves as candidates to pass through the 
flames. 

The 7th of April was fixed upon for the trial. Fra Giuliano Ron- 
dinelli was accepted to accompany Fra Domenico. Francesco di 
Puglia, who had given the challenge, held himself in readiness, he 
said, to enter the flames with Savonarola, but with him only. The 
city was in a state of frenzied enthusiasm to witness the proposed 
spectacle. Upon the famous Piazza della Signoria lay the pile of 
fagots—wood sprinkied with gunpowder, oil and resinous sub- 
stances. It was eight feet long, ten feet wide at the base, and 
tive feet high. In the middle was a passage two feet wide, through 
which the champions were to pass. 

When the mace-bearers of the Signoria announced that the hour 
for the trial had arrived, the friars of St. Mark immediately went 
forth in procession, Fra Domenico walked between his brethren, 
Malatesta Sacramoro and Francesco Salviati. He was perfectly 
confident and eager for the test. Ie wore a bright, red velvet cape, 
and carried a tall cross. Savonarola followed him in a white robe, 
bearing the sacrament. The Piazza was thronged, and the windows, 
balconies and roofs of the surrounding houses perilously crowded. 

A body of three hundred infantry had been stationed in front of 
the Loggia de Lanzi, commanded by Marcuccio Salviati, a faithful 
adherent of Savonarola. But there were also five hundred Com- 
pagnacci, Savonarola’s bitterest foes, under the leadership of the 
brutal Dolfo Spini, and five hundred of the infantry of the Signoria 
stationed in front of the palace. Thus, there were a thousand armed 
men, masters of the Piazza, all ready to offer any indignity to Sa- 
vonarola, or even to do him any personal injury. 

The monks of St. Mark had taken their appointed places, but 
Francesco di Puglia and Giuliano Rondinelli had not yet made their 
appearance. They were in the palace holding a secret conference 
with the Signoria. The Minorite friars now began to invent causes 
for delay, and, if possible, to raise up obstacles to the ordeal. They 
ordered the Director of the ordeal to say that the red cape of Fra 
Domenico might have been charmed by Savonarola, and must be 
removed. Fra Domenico at once took off the suspected cape. Then 
the Minorites said that his gown might have been charmed. Fra 
Domenico willingly consented to lay it aside. He was taken into 
the palace and put on the dress of the Dominican, Alessandro 
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Strozzi. After this the Minorites would not allow him near Savona- 
rola, expressing a fear that the latter might renew his incantations, 

The crowd which had been waiting, eagerly expectant, for many 
hours, now became impatient at the delay, and their murmurs soon 
broke out into a tumult. The Arrabbiati had agreed among them- 
selves that they would take advantage of any disorder to seize Sa- 
vonarola and put him to death. They made the attempt, but Sal- 
viati kept his soldiers close before the Loggia, and drawing a line 
on the ground with his sword, cried out, “ Whoever passes this 
line will find what the weapon of Marcuccio Salviati can do!” 

Order was hardly restored when a violent storm of thunder and 
lightning broke over the heads of the people, and threatened to put 
an end to the trial. But the populace were too pertinaciously de- 
termined to behold the spectacle to stir from their places. They 
remained unmoved until the pouring rain unexpectedly ceased. 

The Minorites now requested that Fra Domenico would lay down 
the crucifix he held in his hand. He complied, and Savonarola sub- 
stituted the Sacrament. The Minorites violently protested; to bear 
the consecrated host into the flames would be sacrilege, and could 
not be permitted. Savonarola and Fra Domenico refused to yield 
this point, and an argument arose between them and the Minorite 
friars, who were rejoiced at the delay. The Signoria took advantage 
of this dispute to order that the trial should not take place. 

The populace was thrown into a state of indignant fury and dis- 
appointment, and turned their wrath upon Savonarola, Even his 
own party maintained that, others failing, Ae ought to have walked 
alone through the fire, and miraculously exhibited his supernatural 
powers. His enemies openly accused him of cowardice, and of 
having been proved an impostor. Friends and foes wanted to see 
a miracle; they woud have a miracle; and if Savonarola were a 
man of God a miracle must be wrought in his person! But for the 
brave soldiers of the noble Salviati, who, with their drawn swords, 
defended Savonarola and Fra Domenico against the enraged mob, 
they would not have reached the convent of St. Mark alive. 

Savonarola had worked no miracle! He had cheated his disciples 
out of the wondrous spectacle every heart palpitated to behold! 
From that hour he was torn from the pedestal to which popular 
love and gratitude had raised him. Who cared that the city had 
owed its freedom and its purification from the worst abuses to him ? 
Or that he had taught the Florentines how to frame their new gov- 
ernment? Or that when others fled from the pestilence he had ten- 
ded the plague-stricken with never-flagging devotion? Or that his 
voice had consoled the starving, and kept alive their dying hopes, 
when gaunt Famine walked the streets? Or that he had rescued 
this fair city from the depredations and violence of the French 
army, and prevailed upon the French King to take his departure? 
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What were all the friar’s benefactions if he could work no miracle? 
—if he would not even trust his body to the flames ? 

Not only did the Minorite friars consider themselves the victors, 
though their champion had not even appeared upon the Piazza, but 
the Signoria awarded them an annual pension of sixty lire for 
seventy years, “as a reward for the services they had rendered.” 

The friars of the convent of St. Mark could not appear in the 
streets without being insulted, called hypocrites and impostors, and 
having stones thrown at them. 

On the afternoon of Palm Sunday, the 8th of April, the convent 
of St. Mark was attacked by a mob, headed by the Arrabbiati. 
The people who were attending vespers in the church were as- 
saulted by a volley of stones. The church was rapidly vacated 
and the doors of the convent barred. Savonarola’s small band of 
remaining friends, in number about thirty, stationed themselves 
within to defend the convent. Foreseeing the danger, they had con- 
cealed weapons in a small chamber in the ctoister, unknown to Sa- 
vonarola. They armed sixteen of the friars, who presented a most 
singular appearance, with helmets on their heads, halberts in their 
hands, and cuirasses over their long Dominican gowns. 

While the assailants were thundering at the doors, Savonarola 
implored his self-constituted defenders to lay down their arms, and 
proposed to give himself up without delay. Neither his secular 
friends nor the friars would listen to this suggestion. Soon the 
mace-bearers arrived with a proclamation from the Signoria, order- 
ing every one in the convent to surrender, and announcing that 
Savonarola was banished, and must leave within twelve hours. 

The fury of the attacking party increased. They set fire to the 
doors, while some scaled the walls and got into the cloisters. They 
sacked the infirmary and the cells, and entered into the sacristy, 
breaking open the doors of the choir, where Savonarola and his 
followers were at prayer. The friars struck at the intruders with 
their lighted candles and crucifixes, putting them to sudden flight, 
for they believed themselves attacked by a company of angels. 

In spite of Savonarola’s entreaties, new encounters with the as- 
sailants followed, the convent bell was tolled, and every moment 
the tumult heightened. The convent seemed to be gaining the vic- 
tory when a new proclamation was received from the Signoria, 
stating that all who did not leave the convent within an hour 
would be considered rebels. And now the tide of war changed and 
the assailants were triumphant, and Giovacchino della Vecchia, who 
commanded the palace guard, threatened to destroy the convent 
buildings with his artillery if Savonarola, Fra Domenico and Fra 
Salvestro were not given up. Savonarola’s friends entreated him to 
escape by being let down the wall on a side that had not been 
reached by his adversaries, but Savonarola chose to surrender, so 
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did his faithful friend Fra Domenico. Fra Salvestro concealed hin- 
self, and was not found until the next day. 

Villari thus describes the scene: “The two friends had no sooner 
come down into the cloisters than the mob, pressing around them, 
gave a shout of ferocious joy. All were now insane with rage. It 
was eight o’clock in the evening. The dense mob looked like 
a tumultuous sea of helmets, cuirasses, swords and spears, from 
which the light of lanterns and torches was dimly reflected. The 
people gazed on Savonarola with threatening looks, and holding up 
their lanterns to his face, exclaimed :—‘ This is the true light!’ 
They scorched and burned his face with their flambeaux, saying 
‘Now for a turn of the key!’ They twisted his fingers, and beat 
him ; insultingly calling out: ‘Prophesy now to us who it was 
that beat you!’ So great was their fury that the guards could with 
difficulty protect him, by crossing their arms and shields over him.” 

When they reached the palace the two friars were brought before 
the Gonfaloniere to be interrogated. He asked if they asserted 
that their words came from God, and when they replied in the 
affirmative, caused them to be thrown into separate cells, On the 
morrow Fra Salvestro was seized and incarcerated. 

On the 11th of April the Signoria appointed a committee of 
seventeen examiners to conduct the trial of the three monks, and 
gave permission for the use of torture. Among this committee 
were the deadliest, most open enemies of Savonarola—Piero degli 
Alberti, who exhibited fierce hatred on the day of the ordeal, and 
Dolfo Spini, the ferocious leader of the Compagnacci, who headed 
the tumult on Ascension day, and also when the convent was 
attacked—who had tried to kill Savonarola by means of hired 
assassins—who had even made the attempt with his own hands and 
been frustrated: by Savonarola’s guard of friends. 

Savonarola was questioned, and, remaining firm in his replies, the 
unhappy friar, in spite of his delicate and debilitated frame, his 
sensitive nature and nervous temperament, was at once subjected to 
the torture of the hoisting rope. In this kind of torture a rope is 
attached to a pulley on a high pole, the victim has his hands tied 
behind his back, and the end of the rope wound around his wrists, 
He is then repeatedly drawn up and let down suddenly by the exe- 
cutioner; the arms, drawn up backward, are made to describe a semi- 
circle ; the pain of the torn muscles and fibres is excruciating. The 
agony often produces delirium, and, if protracted, death. 

That Savonarola had a shuddering fear of physical pain, that he 
was unable to support its effects, it would be impossible to deny. 
He had high mental courage, but his physique lacked all power of 
resistance, and was keenly susceptible to outward impressions. As 
soon as he was subjected to the torture his mind began to wander, 
his answers were incoherent, and he wailed out, in his paroxysms of 
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agony, “O Lord! take, oh, take my life!” The executioner stated 
that he had never seen any one on whom the torture produced so 
immediate and so severe an effect. 

During a month he was repeatedly tortured, and the historians, 
Pico and Burlamacchi, testify that when he was drawn up by the 
rope, live coals were applied to the soles of his feet. 

There seems to have been no doubt in the minds of the historians 
of that day that the minutes of his examination, during torture, 
were grossly falsified ; they are in many instances contradictory, and 
sometimes unintelligible. They represent Savonarola denying, in his 
agony, that he spoke from Divine inspiration, or had visions, or 
prophesied, and then reasserting that these things were true. 

He was much lowered in the estimation of his few remaining dis- 
ciples by his incapacity to endure the torture, and remain coherent 
and firm in his declarations. 

But in spite of all his delirious ravings, and in spite of the trans- 
parent falsification of the minutes, the Signoria found, to their dis- 
may, that Savonarola could not be proved guilty of any charge 
brought against him. They had succeeded in humiliating him, and 
wholly destroying the faith reposed in him by his followers, This 
was their only triumph ; yet it was one of importance, for it rendered 
his condemnation easier. 

Savonarola was compelled, before eight witnesses, to sign the 
copy of his own depositions, but Burlamacchi asserts that one copy 
was read to him, and then a different one dexterously substituted 
for his signature. 

During his respite from torture, Villari says, “His troubled and 
wearied mind soon took the direction of mystical contemplations. 
Ilis prison became peopled by supernatural creations, by invisible 
beings, and when once carried off to that world, every other thought 
vanished from his mind.” In these moments he forgot all the 
horrors he had undergone ; forgot his lacerated limbs, his insatiable 
persecutors, his prison walls, and imagined himself in the pulpit of 
the Duomo. His pen was not idle, and he wrote his last meditations 
or sermons, taking for his text the Psalmist’s words, “In thee, O 
Lord, do I put my trust, let me never be confounded.” 

Pope Borgia sent on two commissioners to examine Savonarola 
under fresh torture. ‘On the 20th of May he was cruelly interroga- 
ted before them. On the 21st the torture was repeated, and he was 
ordered to appear upon the 23d to hear his sentence. As the minutes 
of this examination more clearly proved the innocence of Savonarola 
than the previous ones had done, they were not signed, nor printed, 
nor publicly read, according to the established custom. 

Sentence of death was hastily passed upon the three friars, without 
a single accusation against them having been proved. Savonarola 
begged to be allowed to see his condemned brethren. The friars 
met for the first time, after forty days of imprisonment and torture. 
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The undaunted and immovable Fra Domenico had borne the most 
severe tortures without flinching, never betraying his sufferings, and 
never wavering in his assertions, Fra Salvestro, who was a natural 
somnambulist, and whose organization was, if possible, even more 
sensitive than that of Savonarola, had yielded at once to his persecu- 
tors, and to eseape the agony he could not endure, had admitted or 
denied whatever was required of him. 

After the interview, Savonarola, on returning to his cell, quickly 
fell asleep. It is related that during his sleep he seemed to dream, 
that he smiled, and his countenance expressed the most perfect 
serenity. 

The next morning he administered the sacrament to the two friars, 
and took the communion himself. At the close of the ceremony, it 
was announced to the condemned that they were to be conducted to 
the Piazza della Signoria. That Piazza where the little children, 
taught by Savonarola, had substituted hymns for licentious carnival 
songs; had solicited alms for the poor instead of waylaying the 
passer by and emptying his purse to spend its contents in feasting 
and carousing; that Piazza where Savonarola had built for them 
the pyramid upon which their earnest young hands laid the vanities 
they had collected from the penitent and made them into a bonfire. 

Three tribunals had been erected on the ringhiera. The first, 
next to the door of the palace, was appropriated to the Bishop of 
Vasova, the second to the Pope’s Commissioners, the third was oc- 
cupied by the Gonfaloniere (Mayor) and the Otto (Eight Rulers). 
In front was a scaffold supporting an upright beam, holding another 
beam, near the top, at right angles. An arm of this ber am had been 
truncated, to diminish its resemblance to across. From the beam 
were suspended three halters and three chains. At its foot lay a 
large heap of combustible materials. The friars were sentenced to 
be hanged from the halters; the chains were then to be wound 
around their bodies, which were to be suspended until consumed. 

The three friars, when they had descended the stairs of the palace, 
were ordered to lay aside their gowns. Their scanty woolen 
under tunics alone remained; their feet were bare. Savonarola 
showed great emotion when he received this insulting command ; 
but resistance would have been fruitless; and he obeyed, saying : 
“Holy dress, how much I longed to wearthee!. Thou wast granted 
to me by the grace of God, and to this day I have kept thee spot- 
less. I do not now leave thee, thou art taken from me!” 

Their hands were then tied, and they were led out into the 
Piazza, up to the first tribunal, where the Bishop of Vasova was 
seated. The Bishop was compelled to obey the orders of the Pope, 
but he appeared to be greatly agitated, for he loved Savonarola, 
and had been one of his disciples. He pronounced the Seneca 
ceremony with a feeble and broken voice. The gowns of the friars 
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were restored to them that they might be first degraded and then 
have their sacred vestments removed, for the last time. It is said that 
the Bishop’s presence of mind so completely forsook him that he 
forgot the words of the formula, and taking hold of Savonarola’s 
arm, exclaimed: “I separate thee from the church Militant and 
Triumphant!” Savonarola electrified the bystanders by solemnly 
replying, “ Militant,—yours is not Triumphant!” 

The gowns of the friars having been stripped off in token of their 
degradation, they were led up to the Pope’s Commissioners, from 
whom they heard their sentence as heretics. Then they were 
placed before the Otto, who, according to the established custom, 
put the sentence to vote, and passed it without an opposing voice, 
The condemned were then conducted to the scaffold. Savonarola’s 
composure was never once disturbed, and his companions were 
equally calm. The ferocious mob hooted and jeered at them, and 
gave utterance to all manner of contumely, but the martyrs con- 
tinued as serene as though the revilings were unheard, Savona- 
rola’s last words were, “The Lord has suffered as much for me!” 

The two friars were executed first. The halter suspended from 
the centre of the beam was left for Savonarola. When he mounted 
the scaffold, after witnessing the death of his companions in perse- 
cution, he saw the people, with lighted torches, crowding eagerly to 
the beam, impatient to light the fire, before the spirit had escaped. 

A voice from the crowd cried out, “ Prophet, now is the time to 
perform a miracle!” 

The executioner, to please the brutal mob, indulged in audible 
jokes. While the body of Savonarola was yet alive and quivering, 
he made great haste, hoping that the fire would reach the martyr 
before life was extinct, but owing to this very speed, the chain, 
which he was trying to wind around the body, slipped from his 
hand, and, during the brief delay occasioned by his efforts to re- 
cover it, Savonarola passed into the Eternal World. 

He died in the forty-fifth year of his age. This martyrdom took 
place at ten o'clock in the morning, on the 23d of May, 1498. 

At first a current of wind turned away the flames from the three 
bodies ; then the fickle populace, easily swayed by the most trifling 
incident, cried out, “A miracle! A miracle!” But the wind soon 
fell, and the flames rose and enveloped the bodies. 

Still, the morbidly excited imaginations of the people made them 
eager to discover some miraculous token; and when the flames 
caught the cords by which the hands of Savonarola were pinioned 
and the heat caused the hand to move, they declared that he had 
raised his right arm in the midst of the flames to bless his enemies, 
who were burning him! His disciples fell upon their knees, sob- 
bing wildly, and men and women lamented aloud, 

The Arrabbiati could not endure this sight; they hired little 
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children to make a noise, and dance, and throw stones at the burn- 
ing bodies. The favorite barbarous game of stone throwing, which 
Savonarola had partially abolished, was thus reéstablished in the 
presence of his corpse, and was entered into with so much zest that 
large pieces of flesh were cut from the bodies by the sharp stones, 
and fell, hissing, into the flames beneath. 

Many ladies, disguised as servants, made their way through the 
crowd to the scaffold to gather up relics; but the soldiers of the 
Signoria drove them back. The Signoria, fearing that the very 
ashes of the martyrs might be made to work some miracle, had 
them collected and thrown over the Ponte Vecchio into the Arno, 

But even there those ashes did not prove inaccessible. Villari 
tells us that young “ Pico della Mirandola, although an eminent 
scholar and learned in philosophy, believed that he had been able 
to pick up from the Arno a part of Savonarola’s heart, and he as- 
serted that he again and again had had experience of its miraculous 
effects in curing many diseases, and exorcising malignant spirits. 

Henceforward the friars of the Convent of St. Mark were relent- 
lessly persecuted by the Arrabbiati, who were now masters of the 
city; they were robbed, under various pretexts, and deprived of 
their privileges and freedom. To show to what an absurd extent 
the Arrabbiati carried their animosity, we cannot forbear mention- 
ing that after much deliberation they declared the great bell of the 
convent, which went by the name of Piagnona, guilty of having 
tolled on the day of the tumult, and they accordingly banished it 
from Florence. It was taken down and earried without the city, in 
a cart, and publicly whipped by the hangman, with as much gravity 
as though all who witnessed the punishment actually believed that 
it was endowed with sensation. 

Only a few years later, when the Spanish army had replaced the 
Medici in power over Florence—when all Italy was scourged— 
when Clement VII. became Pope, and Charles VY. sacked the 
Eternal City—when churches were converted into barracks for 
soldiers and stables for horses—the prophecies of Savonarola seemed 
fulfilled to the letter. Men never tired of pointing out how the 
events he had foretold had literally come to pass ; his sermons were 
in every one’s hand, and the Convent of St. Mark became the pow- 
erful centre of the most faithful friends of liberty and lovers of their 
native land. Well might Mrs. Browning say of Savonarola: 

’Tis true that when the dust of death has choked 
A great man’s voice, the common words he said 


Turn oracles. 
Anna Cora Rircute. 
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DEGREE of similarity pervades the traditions of all the 

American Indian tribes. The leading ideas are essentially the 
same, and the filling in of minor tradition has a family likeness 
that may generally be traced without difficulty. Very likely such 
is the case in all large bodies of barbarous people, and an expert in 
comparative mythology might trace resemblances and relationships 
that have not as yet been attempted. A close comparison of the 
legendary and mythic history of the American Indian with that 
of the North Asiatic Tartar might, if sagaciously prosecuted, 
develop stronger proofs of a trans-oceanic origin of the Indian race 
than the Jewish theory of Cotton Mather, or the circumstantial ac- 
count of the Mormon Bible. It might possibly fortify, and, it may 
be, amplify, the ingenious theory of Mr. L. H. Morgan, who founds 
his argument upon a similarity of the terms defining degrees of 
affinity and consanguinity. 

The traditions of a barbarous people should be collected, if pos- 
sible, before contact with civilization has modified their habits of 
life and methods of thought. A very few years of intercourse with 
whites gives a perceptible coloring to even the more important and 
leading traditions of the American Indians, and the more trivial 
though not less characteristic legends preserved by families, or per- 
petuated in the medicine lodge, become distorted in a shorter time 
than would generally be supposed; and if the fairy tales of talking 
beasts, malignant ogres and double-headed giants are still popular 
and likely to be transmitted to a remote posterity, we may perhaps 
venture to offer a brief sketch of some traditions of the Blackfeet 
Indians, descriptive of their creation, and illustrative of their idea 
of the Supreme Being. 

The word used by the Biackfeet as a name for the Supreme Being 
is Na-pi-eu. Its literal translation is The Old Man, or, more 
respectfully, The Venerable Man. Of the origin of the Old 
Man there is no account. As his existence antedates that of the 
Indians, there is no attempt on their part to explain his creation. 
A vague idea prevails that previous to the creation of the Indian 
race, the Old Man came from the far west, and, for a great while, 
wandered in solitude over the prairies of the Missouri, preparing 
them for the use of the people who he intended should occupy 
them. Ilis resting places are still shown at various points in the 
northwestern prairies, always marked by stones arranged in the 
form of a cross, of great size—the perpendicular line representing 
the recumbent position of the body, and the transverse the arms 
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extended at right angles. These cairns are not very numerous, and 
are certainly of a date anterior to the present Indian race. They 
are unanimously ascribed to the Old Man himself. 

At length the Old Man, tired of solitude, determined to create 
mankind, and commenced a series of experiments. The Indian ac- 
counts of the different forms in which the model of the human 
frame was first constructed are very prolix and not unamusing. 
Having first procured a large lump of red clay, the Old Man formed 
the mass into a rude semblance of himself; but, in the spirit of im- 
provement, he made numerous innovations which were subsequently 
discarded. For example: four arms were furnished, two in front, 
and two in the rear. The eyes were placed in the front and back 
of the head, and protected by lids that opened and closed upon a 
vertical line. In the first model an aperture was made in the side 
where food was introduced; the feet were of great size, and of cir- 
cular shape, to insure stability; the mouth was unfurnished with 
teeth, and the arms and fingers were of great length. 

The Old Man, however, after a patient series of experiments, per- 
fected his model in the present human form, and duplicated 
it with great industry. The mud of the Missouri, tinted with 
ferruginous matter, furnished his material, and, in a short space of 
time, several hundred inanimate forms of clay were completed. 
These he exposed to the vivifying rays of the Summer sun, whose 
benign warmth infused vital heat and life. A propitious south 
wind gave breath to the quickening bodies, and the men of the 
Blackfoot nation awoke into life and motion. The Old Man had 
formed mankind purely for his own purposes. They were to afford 
him the comforts of society, and render him homage. He therefore 
removed his newly formed creatures to the vicinity of the mountain 
Nee-na-sta-ko, where he instructed them in hunting and fishing. 

A number of years passed by, and death began to thin the ranks 
of thecreated Indians. It became necessary for the perpetuation 
of the species that women should be brought into being, and 
the marriage relation established. The God of the Blackfeet 
seems, throughout all their traditions, to prefer general rules to a 
multiplicity of special miracles; woman was therefore formed, as 
man had already been, after many and anxious experiments, and a 
number of them, corresponding to the surviving men, were brought 
to life and safely located in a remote spot north of the Saskatche- 
wan. The place of their seclusion was a “ park” surrounded by pre- 
cipitous rocks and accessible by a single narrow entrance. 

A very marked superiority was soon displayed by the women. 
They organized a rude form of government, elected a Chief Woman, 
devised snares for the buffalo and other animals that wandered into 
their park, and were not slow to invent methods of cooking the 
flesh and dressing the skins of captured beasts. A short period of 
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patient industry transformed the park into a handsome and thriving 
village, where fair lodges of buffalo skins clustered, and the busy 
hum of industry was heard from morning to night. Under the direc- 
tion of the Chief Woman, stores of dried meat were laid by for Win- 
ter use, berries were gathered and prepared during the Summer sea- 
son, and furs collected and dressed for protection against the cold of 
the long and severe Winters. On the other hand, the colony of men, 
though under the immediate care of the Old Man himself, were by no 
means prosperous. They hunted with rude stone weapons, and fished 
with ill-contrived hooks of bone. They devoured their food raw (for 
they were too improvident to keep a fire burning in the camp), and 
exhibited neither prudence nor industry. Their only dwellings 
were rude holes scooped in the earth, and their only thought was 
the gratification of present hunger or thirst. 

The Old Man was discouraged. His utmost efforts had failed to 
inspire the men with any sentiment of reverence for his teachings 
or gratitude for his care. If they obeyed his directions, it was only 
while he was present to enforce, under the dread of punishment, an 
observance of laws prescribed for their best interests. The Old 
Man, therefore, left the men’s camp in disgust, and journeyed north- 
ward, toward the spot where he had left the colony of women. At 
the first sight of the village, the Old Man was astonished. He had 
dreamed of no such capacity for improvement as was there presented, 
and he at once conceived a plan for ameliorating the condition of his 
bachelors. Lying in wait at the entrance of the park, he succeeded 
in catching two of the women, by whom he sent a message to the 
Chief Woman. The purport of his message was that he would bring 
all the men to the park on a certain day, when the women were to 
come out in procession and choose husbands. The Chief Woman 
agreed to the proposal, and instructed her women accordingly. 

On the appointed day the men were ranged, by the Old Man, in 
a long line opposite the entrance of the women’s park. They were 
docile and tremblingly submissive, for threats had been added to 
persuasion to gain their consent to the new arrangement. The Old 
Man sat apart meditating a design which he seriously contemplated 
effecting. It was to secure the Chief Woman as his own wife. He 
had observed her lodge in the centre of the village, and had re- 
marked its stately height and gaudy decorations, and he had 
tiought that such a woman would be a suitable companion, even 
for himself. The Chief Woman, too, had an ambitious aim to 
gratify, and determined, if she could, to captivate the Old Man, 
But, to detect any mercenary motives the Old Man might entertain, 
she resolved to exhibit herself first as rich and afterward in 
poverty. The procession of women moved out on the appointed 
day, and silently and carefully surveyed the line of young men, 
The Chief Woman, in all the splendor of her rude finery, was soon 
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recognized by the Old Man, and very courteously attended by 
him. Having completed the inspection, the women returned home. 

On the next day the Chief Woman wore her common working 
dress, and clothed another in her official robes. The procession 
was again met by the Old Man, who was even more assiduous in his 
attentions to her whom he supposed to be the Chief Woman. He 
rejected with indignation the blandishments of the woman in com- 
mon clothes who persecuted him. The result may be imagined. 
The Chief Woman in a rage gave a signal, and the women each 
rushed forward and chose a husband, the Chief Woman selecting a 
young man distinguished for his stature and comeliness. The Old 
Man was left a bachelor—hopelessly and irretrievably so. His rage 
knew no bounds. He swore vengeance against the female sex, and 
sentenced the women to a servitude which their accomplishments 
would render more burdensome. The men, he said, should hunt 
and sleep; the women must work for the men. 

From this marriage sprang the Blackfeet. Not many years 
elapsed before they were so numerous as to people the wide terri- 
tory stretching from the Yellowstone to the Saskatchewan, and 
able to cope with their formidable neighbors, the Atsing and the 
Upsaroakas. The industry and skill of the women rapidly in- 
troduced the arts of dressing skins and preparing dried meat for 
Winter use, Tall lodges supplanted their former dirt hovels. They 
learned to roast and boil their food, and advanced to their present 
achievements in the rude arts. No persuasion, however, could in- 
duce the women to attempt agricultural labor. What little knowl- 
edge they had of it was soon forgotten, and never revived. 

The Old Man never recovered from his chagrin. His first revenge 
was upon the birds and beasts of his own creation. The crow was 
originally a beautiful snowy-white bird, of ravishingly delightful 
song. Cunningly concealing a quantity of charcoal in his hand, the 
Old Man first enticed the poor bird by flattery, and, seizing it, rubbed 
the black dust through all its white plumage. He then tore open 
its beak, and left it half dead, forever soiled, and its melody forever 
gone, ‘The wild cat was also a sufferer from his anger. Its beautiful 
tail was plucked off, its shapely head flattened and disfigured, and 
its very legs jammed into half their former length. 

The whole animal creation were aghast with terror and affright. 
They betook themselves to the mountains or broad prairies for se 
curity, and have transmitted to their offspring the hatred and fear 
of mankind which they then imbibed. Notwithstanding his mis- 
anthropy, the Old Man was occasionally foreed to seek hospitality 
from human beings, and his treatment by them at such times was 
rewarded or punished, much in the manner of our fairy tales. Once, 
when treated with marked rudeness and inhospitality by a squaw, 
who hung to the fire a piece of cottonwood bark as a roast for his 
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dinner, he sentenced her to subsist on bark and twigs, and, to insure 
the fulfilment of his judgment, transformed her into a moose—an 
animal till then unknown. In a few rare instances hospitality and 
kind treatment were nobly rewarded, as when the uses of the 
kamash plant (a species of artichoke) were revealed to a young 
hunter who had divided his last ration with the unrecognized 
divinity. But the general character of all the Old Man’s dealings 
with mankind was marked by vengeance and malignity. Ie never 
forgave the insult of the Chief Woman, and appears to have lost no 
opportunity of punishing the human race for that first fault. Mat- 
rimony seems, both in Blackfoot and Hebraic tradition, to have 
been the fruitful source of all human woes. The curious may find 
a nut of speculation to crack in the manifest perverseness of human 
nature, which, among the Blackfeet, found woman a superior, and 
degraded her; and, in the Japhetic races, finding her an inferior, 
has, with advancing ages, accorded her the first station. 

The Old Man waged such unrelenting war upon his creatures that 
they were saved from extinction only by the favor of Na-tush, or, 
The Man-in-the-Sun. Of this powerful spirit the best informed 
medicine men profess to know but little. He appears to have suc- 
ceeded to the protectorate of the Indians when the Old Man (as 
will be presently told) abandoned them. The Man-in-the-Sun has, 
according to Blackfoot mythology, a human form of surpassing 
grandeur and beauty. He is uniformly described as a white man 
(Nap-a-koin), related in some mySterious way to the whites of the 
human race. He supplied warmth to the inanimate clay models 
fashioned by the Old Man, and still preserves an interest in the 
creatures whom he assisted to bring to life. Until the abdication of 
the Old Man, the Man-in-the-Sun held a secondary place in the 
Blackfoot Olympus ; but since that event he has been reverenced as 
the protecting and all-powerful national god. The most casual 
traveller through the country roamed over by the Blackfeet, will 
have his attention arrested by the votive offerings of cloth, warlike 
implements, robes, and other Indian valuables, suspended to trees 
in such positions as to be in the fullest glare of the bright Summer 
sun. These are the religious sacrifices of Indians who, influenced 
by fear or hope, endeavor to propitiate Na-tush. Although the 
value of these offerings is sometimes very considerable, it would be 
difficult to find an instance of their sacrilegious appropriation. 

The Man-in-the-Sun is the bountiful giver of all the buffalo and 
other game that throng the prairies, and, if properly propitiated, 
will supply food in abundance. He grants success on the war-path, 
cures diseases, if skilfully invoked, and governs, without a rival, in 
the land of spirits. It is said that in a remote age the Rain Spirits, 
incited probably by the Old Man, endeavored, by pouring down 
incessant rains for a number of days, to drown the human race, 
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Great multitudes of Indians perished in the open prairie, and the 
few that succeeded in reaching the mountain tops were in imminent 
peril. The Man-in-the-Sun rescued the remnant by binding fast 
the Rain Spirits with the rainbow, which he used as the halter of 
his horse, and keeping them in close confinement until the waters 
subsided. In proof of this tradition, the Indians assert that the 
Rain Spirits are still bent on the destruction of mankind, and are 
uniformly frightened into quietude by the appearance of a rainbow. 
The rainbow is called, in the Blackfoot language, the Cabress of 
God,* from this circumstance. 

But the Man-in-the-Sun was not the Indian deity until the Old 
Man had abandoned his creatures to ruin. And the formal transfer 
of their allegiance was never made by the Indians until the Old 
Man staked his claim to the Indian race upon a game of chance. 
His opponent was a spirit of powers nearly, if not quite, equal to 
his own, whose origin is unexplained, and who makes no appearance 
in Blackfoot story before the day of the wager. The Indians have 
no word to designate this spirit of unmixed evil, except the term, 
Another Old Man. They attempt to describe him as a compound 
of fascination and terror, insinuating and plausible, but unrelenting 
in his malice toward all that is good. From the hour of his first 
appearance in their traditions, he has been unwavering in his ma- 
lignity toward the Indian race. 

There is a difference of opinion among the Blackfeet as to the 
cause of the Old Man’s hazarding them on a game of chance. Some 
assert that his old disappointment rankled in his breast and caused 
him to anticipate, with pleasure, the misery that would follow the 
triumph of his adversary. Others maintained that he was beguiled 
and fascinated by his opponent, and one wager after another pro- 
posed and lost, until, in a fit of desperation, he hazarded the present 
and future happiness of the Indians. 

The game selected was bowls, and the place chosen for the trial 
of skill is still shown. There is a beautiful, limpid river in British 
America, called, by the few trappers who have seen it, La Riviére 
qui Jouait. Its waters bound fresh and cold from the perpetual 
snows of the mountains, and find their way through the Na-mai-ta- 
ta, or Riviére des Ares, into the great Saskatchewan. Upon the 
banks of this stream the game of Blackfoot destiny was lost and 
won. <A deep groove or alley, of perhaps thirty yards in length, 
still appears, cut with exquisite smoothness in the solid granite rock, 
and polished to such perfection that the chisel-marks (if there were 
any) are obliterated. At either end of the channel is a huge 


* The word “cabress” is a corruption of the Spanish cabresta, i. e., “ lariat.” 
Every trapper, voyageur and Indian uses one of thirty feet in length for picketing 
horses. In the southern parts of the Indian country the term “ lariat ” is applied 
to it. In the far northwest the whites universally use the word “ cabress.” 
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ball of glittering quartz, to all appearances perfectly spherical in 
form. 

With these huge implements the Old Man and his adversary 
gamed for successive days, until the creator of the Indians found 
himself despoiled of everything except his dominion over the Black- 
foot nation. Asa last venture, that was staked and lost. From 
that day the Old Man has transferred his powerful assistance to the 
whites, and the Bad Spirit has claimed an exclusive property in the 
Indian. Under the strong protection of the Old Man the whites 
have uniformly succeeded in all their enterprises, finding, as they de, 
a powerful auxiliary in the Bad Spirit, whose aim is the extinction 
of the Indian race. Against these two, Na-tush affords the Indian 
a willing but inadequate protection; his warmest favor can only 
delay, not avert, the ruin which impends over the Blackfoot people. 
The best informed and most reflective of the Indians agree that the 
extinction of their race is inevitable, and the cause of the calamity, 
as it has just been recounted, is the universally received tradition 
of the Blackfoot Medicine Lodge. Na-tush is well aware of the 
fate that awaits his Indian worshippers, and has beneficently pro- 
vided, for those who may deserve them, happy prairies and pure 
rivers in the Spirit Land. The shade of the deceased Indian, armed 
with the shadows of the weapons interred* with his body, traverses 
the broad plains of the happy hunting grounds, in pursuit of the 
abundant game with which the Man-in-the-Sun has furnished them, 
In that paradise the grass is ever green and plenty, the bands of 
horses are numerous and well trained to the chase, no wolves or 
rattlesnakes are found there to wound or annoy the happy inhabit- 
ants. The kamash and wild tobacco grow there perennially, and 
the red willow, for kinnikinnick, borders every stream. Trout and 
salmon swarm in the limpid rivers that water the wide-spread 
prairies. Into those hunting grounds no white man’s spirit can in- 
trude. The power of the Old Man and the Other Old Man does 
not extend within its limits, and the Indian once received there has 
nothing further to fear. The tribal organization is supposed to be 
perpetuated in a modified form, At the head of each tribe Na-tush 
places a spirit of his own nature as chief, reserving to himself the 
general government of all. 

It will be seen that while the Blackfeet recognize three powerful 
spirits as concerned in the destiny of their race, they look to the 
Man-in-the-Sun for whatever of good the future may have in 
store for them. It is very seldom that an untamed Blackfoot can 
be persuaded to speculate upon the attributes of his deities, and the 


*The word “interred” should not mislead the reader. The Blackfeet deposit 
their dead on scaffolds, about ten feet above ground, The bodies are carefully 
wrapped in skins, and the arms of the dead warrior are placed by his side, for 
use in the spirit world, 
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task, when attempted, soon shows the Indian mind to be strikingly 
defective in the metaphysical faculty. Their system of mythologi- 
cal tradition is, as the reader may have guessed, but a collection of 
fabulous deeds of supernatural agencies. Whenever a motive is to 
be attributed, they resort to their human experience to find one in 
the passions of love, hate, jealousy or covetousness, or the appetites 


of hunger or thirst. 

The Pottawattomie Indians have a system of theogony which 
has been ingeniously explained by some most excellent men as 
crudely shadowing a former acquaintance with the doctrine of the 
Trinity. Though the explanation would seem elaborately fanci- 
ful and far-fetched to any but a zealous ecclesiastic, it must be 
owned that the Great Spirit, Nee-na-boo-jou, of the Pottawattomie 
legend, has a higher nature than the deities of the Blackfeet. Nee- 
na-boo-jou even sacrifices his life to the malignant spirits, that the 
human race may be preserved; and his body, raised by his two 
brothers, from its deep grave, is said to typify the entrance of the 
Indian into the happy hunting grounds. But the whole Pottawat- 
tomie and Chippewa legend is manifestly tinctured with the teach- 
ings of whites, and has plainly lost that true strain of Indian my- 
thology—the absence of allegory. It may serve to prove what we 
asserted before, that the harvest time for savage tradition is previ- 
ous to their contact with civilization, before new modes of thought 
are developed or new motives imagined. Until the recent discoy- 
eries of gold in Idaho and Montana the Blackfeet rarely came in 
contact with the whites. Their meetings were generally hostile, 
and it was not until 1862 that the devotion of the Jesuits succeeded 
in establishing the germ of a mission in their country. The Pie- 
ganni, Kaimé and Satsika bands of the Blackfeet may be regarded 
as the purest type of the aboriginal Indian. They have all the good 
and bad traits of the native Indian in unalloyed simplicity. As 
their native fierceness is unsubdued, and their native stoicism and 
rude virtues still uncorrupted, so are their legends still untinged 
with the white man’s religion or allegory. Such will not long be 
the case. The lapse of a few years will reduce the Blackfeet to in- 
significance in numbers, and degradation in character. Instead of 
seven thousand bold and hardy warriors, feared by whites and In- 
dians, they will number but a remnant of diseased wretches, depen- 
dent upon the grudgingly-given annuities of the Government, and 
with but one aspiration in life—rwm. With their physical decadence 
will disappear the old legends of the autochthones, and the anti- 
quary of a generation hence will perhaps find a plausible ground- 
work for theories the most improbable, and perhaps at the present 
time demonstrably false. 

Joun Mason Brown. 
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THE CLAVERINGS. 


By Antuony TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
FLORENCE BURTON MAKES UP A PACKET. 


\ HEN they reached Onslow Crescent, the first half-hour was 

spent with the children, as to whom Florence could but ob- 
serve that even from their mouths the name of Harry Clavering was 
banished. But she played with Cissy and Sophie, giving them their 
little presents from Stratton ; and sat with the baby in her lap, kiss- 
ing his pink feet and making little soft noises for his behoof, sweet- 
ly as she might have done if no terrible crisis in her own life had 
now come upon her. Not a tear as yet had moistened her eyes, 
and Cecilia was partly aware that Florence’s weeping would be 
done in secret. “ Come he 4 with me into my own room; I have 
something to show you,” she said, as the nurse took the baby at 
last ; and Cissy and ‘Sophie were at the same time sent away with 
their brother. “ As I came in I got a note from Harry, but, before 
you see that, I must show you the letter which he wrote to me on 
Friday. He has gone down to Clavering—on some business—for 
one day.” Mrs. Burton, in her heart, could hardly acquit him of 
having run out of town at the moment to avoid the arrival of 
Florence. 

They went upstairs, and the note was, in fact, read before the 
letter. “I hope there is nothing wrong at the parsonage,” said 
Florence. 

“You see he says he will come back after one day.” 

“Perhaps he has gone to tell them—of this change in his pros- 
pects.” 

“No, dear, no; you do not yet understand his feelings. Read 
his letter, and you will know more. If there is to be a change, he 
is at any rate too much ashamed of it to speak of it. He does not 
wish it himself. It is simply this—that she has thrown herself in 
his way, and he has not known how to avoid her.” 

Then Florence read the letter very slowly, going over most of 
the sentences more than once, and struggling to learn from them 
what were really the wishes of the writer. When she came to 
Harry’s exculpation of Lady Ongar, she believed it thoroughly, and 
said so—meeting, however, a direct contradiction on that point 
from her sister-in-law. When she had finished it, she folded it up 
and gave it back. “Cissy,” she said, “I know that I ought to go 

ll 
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back. Ido not want to see him, and I am glad that he has gone 
away.” 

“ But you do not mean to give him up ?” 

“ Yes, dearest.” 

“ But you said you would never leave him, unless he left you.” 

“ He has left me.” 

“ No, Florence ; not so. Do you not see what he says; that he 
knows you are the only woman that can mal:e him happy ?” 

“He has not said that; but if he had, it would be no matter. 
He understands well how it is. He says that I could not take him 
now—even if he came to me; and I cannot. Howcould 1? What! 
wish to marry a man who does not love me, who loves another, 
when I know that I am regarded simply as a barrier between them ; 
when by doing so I should mar his fortunes? Cissy, dear, when 
you think of it, you will not wish it.” 

“ Mar his fortunes! It would make them. I do wish it—and he 
wishes it too. I tell you that I had him here, and I know it. Why 
should you be sacrificed ?” 

“ What is the meaning of seif-denial, if no one can bear to suffer?” 

“But he will suffer too—and all for her caprices! You cannot 
really think that her money would do him any good. Who would 
ever speak to him again, or even see him? What would the world 
say of him? Why, his own father and mother and sisters would 
disown him, if they are such as you say they are.” 

Florence would not argue it further, but went to her room, and 
remained there alone till Cecilia came to tell her that her brother 
had returned. What weeping there may have been there, need not 
be told. Indeed, as I think, there was not much, for Florence was 
a girl whose education had not brought her into the way of hysteri- 
cal sensations. The Burtons were an active, energetic people, who 
sympathized with each other in labor and success—and in endur- 
ance also; but who had little sympathy to express for the weak- 
nesses of grief. When her children had stumbled in their play, 
bruising their little noses, and barking their little shins, Mrs. Bur- 
ton, the elder, had been wont to bid them rise, asking them what 
their legs were for, if they could not stand. So they had dried their 
own little eyes with their own little fists, and had learned to under- 
stand that the rubs of the world were to be borne in silence. This 
rub that had come to Florence was of grave import, and had gone 
deeper than the outward skin; but still the old lesson had its effect. 

Florence rose from the bed on which she was lying, and prepared 
to come down. “ Do not commit yourself to him, as to anything,” 
said Cecilia. 

“T understand what that means,” Florence answered. “He 
thinks as I do. But never mind. He will not say much, and I 
shall say less. It is bad to talk of this to any man—even to a 
brother.” 
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Burton also received his sister with that exceptional affection 
which declares pity for some overwhelming misfortune. He kissed 
her lips, which was rare with him, for he would generally but just 
touch her forehead, and he put his hand behind her waist and partly 
embraced her. “ Did Cissy manage to find you at the station?” 

“Oh, yes; easily.” 

“ Theodore thinks that a woman is no good for any such purpose 
as that,” said Cecilia. “It is a wonder to him, no doubt, that we 
are not now wandering about London in search of each other—and 
of him.” 

“T think she would have got home quicker if I could have been 
there,” said Burton. 

“ We were in a cab in one minute; weren’t we, Florence? The 
difference would have been that you would have given a porter 
sixpence—and I gave him a shilling, having bespoken him before.” 

*“ And Theodore’s time was worth the sixpence, I suppose,” said 
Florence. 

“That depends,” said Cecilia. “ How did the synod go on?” 

“The synod made an ass of itself; as synods always do. It is 
necessary to get a lot of men together, for the show of the thing— 
otherwise the world will not believe. That is the meaning of com- 
mittees. But the réal work must always be done by one or two 
men. Come; I'll go and get ready for dinner.” 

The subject—the one real subject, had thus been altogether 
avoided at this first meeting with the man of the house, and the 
evening passed without any allusion to it. Much was made of the 
children, and much was said of the old people at home; but still 
there was a consciousness over them all that the one matter of im- 
portance was being kept in the background. They were all think- 
ing of Harry Clavering, but no one mentioned his name. They all 
knew that they were unhappy and heavy-hearted through his fault, 
but no one blamed him. He had been received in that house with 
open arms, had been warmed in their bosom, and had stung them ; 
but though they were all smarting from the sting, they uttered no 
complaint. Burton had made up his mind that it would be better 
to pass over the matter thus in silence—to say nothing further of 
Harry Clavering. A misfortune had come upon them. They must 
bear it, and go on as before. Harry had been admitted into the 
London office on the footing of a paid clerk—on the same footing, 
indeed, as Burton himself, though with a much smaller salary and 
inferior work. This position had been accorded to him of course 
through the Burton interest, and it was understood that if he chose 
to make himself useful, he could rise in the business as Theodore 
had risen. But he could only do so as one of the Burtons. For the 
last three months he had declined to take his salary, alleging that 
private affairs had kept him away from the office. It was to the hands 
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of Theodore Burton himself that such matters came for management, 
and therefore there had been no necessity for further explanation. 
Harry Clavering would of course leave the house, and there would 
be an end of him in the records of the Burton family. He would 
have come and made his mark—a terrible mark, and would have 
passed on, Those whom he had bruised by his cruelty, and knocked 
over by his treachery, must get to their feet again as best they could, 
and say as little as might be of their fall. There are knaves in this 
world, and no one can suppose that he has a special right to be ex- 
empted from their knavery because he himself is honest. It is on 
the honest that the knaves prey. That was Burton’s theory in this 
matter. He would learn from Cecilia how Florence was bearing 
herself; but to Florence herself he would say little or nothing if she 
bore with patience and dignity, as he believed she would, the calam- 
ity which had befallen her. 

But he must write to his mother. The old people at Stratton 
must not be left in the dark as to what was going on. He must 
write to his mether, unless he could learn from his wife that 
Florence herself had communicated to them at home the fact of 
Harry’s iniquity. But he asked no question as to this on the first 
night, and on the following morning he went off, having simply 
been told that Florence had seen Harry’s letter, that she knew all, 
and that she was carrying herself like an angel. 

“ Not like an angel that hopes?” said Theodore. 

“Let her alone for a day or two,” said Cecilia. ‘“ Of course she 
must have a few days to think of it. I need hardly tell you that 
you will never have to be ashamed of your sister.” 

The Tuesday and the Wednesday passed by, and though Cecilia 
and Florence when together discussed the matter, no change was 
made in the wishes or thoughts of either of them. Florence, now 
that she was in town, had consented to remain till after Harry 
should return, on the understanding that she should not be called 
upon to see him, He was to be told that she forgave him altogether 
—that his troth was returned to him and that he was free, but that 
in such circumstances a meeting between them could be of no avail. 
And then a little packet was made up, which was to be given to 
him. How was it that Florence had brought with her all his 
presents and all his letters? But there they were in her box up 
stairs, and sitting by herself, with weary fingers, she packed them, 
and left them packed under lock and key, addressed by herself to 
Harry Clavering, Esq. Oh, the misery of packing such a parcel! 
The feeling with which a woman does it is never experienced by a 
man. He chucks the things together in wrath—the lock of hair, the 
letters in the pretty Italian hand that have taken so much happy 
care in the writing, the jewelled shirt-studs, which were first put in 
by the fingers that gave them. They are thrown together, and 
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given to some other woman to deliver. But the girl lingers over 
her torture. She reads the letters again. She thinks of the mo- 
ments of bliss which each little toy has given. She is loth to part 
with everything. She would fain keep some one thing—the small- 
est of them all. She doubts—till a feeling of maidenly reserve con- 
strains her at last, and the coveted trifle, with careful, pains-taking 
fingers, is put with the rest, and the parcel is made complete, and 
the address is written with precision. 

“Of course I cannot see him,” said Florence. “ You will hand 
to him what I have to send tohim; and you must ask him, if he has 
kept any of my letters, to return them.” She said nothing of the 
shirt-studs, but he would understand that. As for the lock of hair 
—doubtless it had been burned. 

Cecilia said but little in answer to this. She would not as yet 
look upon the matter as Florence looked at it, and as Theodore did 
also. Harry was to be back in town on Thursday morning. He 
could not, probably, be seen or heard of on that day, because of his 
visit to Lady Ongar. It was absolutely necessary that he should 
see Lady Ongar before he could come to Onslow Terrace, with pos- 
sibility of becoming once more the old Harry Clavering whom they 
were all to love. But Mrs. Burton would by no means give up all 
hope. It was useless to say anything to Florence, but she still 
hoped that good might come. 

And then, as she thought of it all, a project came into her head. 
Alas, and alas! Was she not toolate with her project? Why had 
she not thought of it on the Tuesday or early on the Wednesday, 
when it might possibly have been executed? But it was a project 
which she must have kept secret from her husband, of which he 
would by no means have approved; and as she remembered this, 
she told herself that perhaps it was as well that things should take 
their own course without such interference as she had contem- 
plated. 

On the Thursday morning there came to her a letter in a strange 
hand. It was from Clavering—from Harry’s mother. Mrs. Clav- 
ering wrote, as she said, at her son’s request, to say that he was 
confined to his bed, and could not be in London as soon as he ex- 
pected. Mrs. Burton was not to suppose that he was really ill, and 
none of the family were to be frightened. From this Mrs. Burton 
learned that Mrs. Clavering knew nothing of Harry’s apostasy. 
The letter went on to say that Harry would write as soon as he 
himself was able, and would probably be in London early next 
week—at any rate before the end of it. He was a little feverish, 
but there was no cause for alarm. Florence, of course, could only 
listen and turn pale. Now, at any rate, she must remain in 
London. 

Mrs. Burton’s project, might, after all, be feasible; but then what 
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if her husband should really be angry with her? That was a mis- 
fortune which never yet had come upon her. 


CHAPTER XXXIX, 
SHOWING WHY HARRY CLAVERING WAS WANTED AT THE RECTORY. 


Tue letter which had summoned Harry to the parsonage had 
been from his mother, and had begged him to come to Clavering at 
once, as trouble had come upon them from an unexpected source. 
His father had quarrelled with Mr. Saul. The rector and the curate 
had had an interview, in which there had been high words, and Mr. 
Clavering had refused to see Mr. Saul again. Fanny also was in 
great trouble—and the parish was, as it were, in hot water. Mrs. 
Clavering thought that Harry had better run down to Clavering, 
and see Mr. Saul. Harry, not unwillingly, acceded to his mother’s 
request, much wondering at the source of this new misfortune. As 
to Fanny, she, as he believed, had held out no encouragement to 
Mr. Saul’s overtures. When Mr, Saul had proposed to her— 
making that first offer of which Harry had been aware—nothing 
could have been more steadfast than her rejection of the gentle- 
man’s hand. Harry had regarded Mr, Saul as little less than mad 
to think of such a thing, but, thinking of him as a man very differ- 
ent in his ways and feelings from other men, had believed that he 
might go on at Clavering comfortably as curate in spite of that lit- 
tle accident. It appeared, however, that he was not going on com- 
fortably; but Harry, when he left London, could not quite imagine 
how such violent discomfort should have arisen that the rector and 
the curate should be unable to meet each other. If the reader will 
allow me, I will go back a little and explain this. 

The reader already knows what Fanny’s brother did not know— 
namely, that Mr. Saul had pressed his suit again, and had pressed it 
very strongly; and he also knows that Fanny’s reception of the 
second offer was very different from her reception of the first. She 
had begun to doubt—to doubt whether her first judgment as to Mr. 
Saul’s character had not been unjust—to doubt whether, in ad- 
dressing her, he was not right, seeing that his love for her was so 
strong—to doubt whether she did not like him better than she 
had thought she did—to doubt whether an engagement with a pen- 
niless curate was in truth a position utterly to be reprehended and 
avoided. Young penniless curates must love somebody as well as 
young beneficed vicars and rectors. And then Mr, Saul pleaded 
his cause so well! 

She did not at once speak to her mother on the matter, and the 
fact that she had a secret made her very wretched. She had left Mr. 
Saul in doubt, giving him no answer, and he had said that he would 
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ask her again in a few days what was to be his fate. She hardly 
knew how to tell her mother of this till she had told herself what 
were her own wishes. She thoroughly desired to have her mother 
in her confidence, and promised herself that it should be so before 
Mr. Saul renewed his suit. He was a man who was never hurried 
or impatient in his doings. But Fanny put off the interview with 
her mother, and put off her own final resolution, till it was too late, 
and Mr. Saul came upon her again, when she was but ill prepared 
for him, 

A woman, when she doubts whether she loves or does not love, is 
inclined five parts out of six toward the man of whom she is think- 
ing. When a woman doubts she is lost, the cynics say. I simply 
assert, being no cynic, that when a woman doubts she is won. The 
more Fanny thought of Mr. Saul, the more she felt that he was not 
the man for whom she had first taken him—that he was of larger 
dimensions as regarded spirit, manhood and heart, and better en- 
titled to a woman’s love. She would not tell herself that she was 
attached to him; but in all her arguments with herself against him, 
she rested her objection mainly on the fact that he had but seventy 
pounds a year. And then the threatened attack, the attack that 
was to be final, came upon her before she was prepared for it ! 

They had been together as usual during the intervening time. It 
was, indeed, impossibie that they should not be together. Since 
she had first begun to doubt about Mr. Saul, she had been more 
diligent than heretofore in visiting the poor and in attending to her 
school, as though she were recognizing the duty which would 
specially be hers if she were to marry such a one as he. And thus 
they had been brought together more than ever. All this her 
mother had seen, and seeing, had trembled ; but she had not thought 
it wise to say anything till Fanny should speak. Fanny was very 
good and very prudent. It could not be but that Fanny should know 
how impossible must be such a marriage. As to the rector, he had 
no suspicions on the matter. Saul had made himself an ass on one 
occasion, and there had been an end of it. As a curate, Saul was 
invaluable, ard therefore the fact of his having made himself an 
ass had been forgiven him, It was thus that the rector looked at it. 

It was hardly more than ten days since the last walk in Cum- 
berly Lane when Mr, Saul renewed the attack. He did it again on 
the same spot, and at the same hour of the day. Twice a week, 
always on the same days, he was in the chapel up at this end of the 
parish, and on these days he could always find Fanny on her way 
home. When he put his head in at the little school door and asked 
for her, her mind misgave her. He had not walked home with her 
since, and though he had been in the school with her often, had 
always left her there, going about his own business, as though he 
were by no means desirous of her company. Now the time had 
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come, and Fanny felt that she was not prepared. But she took up 
her hat, and went out to him, knowing that there was no escape. 

“Miss Clavering,” said he, “have you thought of what I was 
saying to you?” To this she made no answer, but merely played 
with the point of the parasol which she held in her hand. “ You 
cannct but have thought of it,” he continued. “ You could not 
dismiss it altogether from your thoughts.” 

“T have thought about it, of course,” she said. 

“And what does your mind say? Or rather what does your 
heart say? Both should speak, but I would sooner hear the heart 
first.” 

“T am sure, Mr. Saul, that it is quite impossible.” 

“In what way impossible ? ” 

“Papa would not allow it.” 

“ Have you asked him?” 

“Oh, dear, no.” 

“Or Mrs. Clavering ?” 

Fanny blushed as she remembered how she had permitted the 
days to go by without asking her mother’s counsel. “No; I have 
spoken to no one. Why should I, when I knew that it is im- 
possible ?” 

“May I speak to Mr. Clavering?” To this Fanny made no im- 
mediate answer, and then Mr. Saul urged the question again. “ May 
I speak to your father?” 

Fanny felt that she was assenting, even in that she did not an- 
swer such a question by an immediate refusal of her permission; 
and yet she did not mean to assent. “ Miss Clavering,” he said, “ if 
you regard me with affection, you have no right to refuse me this 
request. I tell you so boldly. If you feel for me that love which 
would enable you to accept me as your husband, it is your duty to 
tell me so—your duty to me, to yourself, and to your God.” 

Fanny did not quite see the thing in this light, and yet she did 
not wish to contradict him. At this moment she forgot that in 
order to put herself on perfectly firm ground, she should have gone 
back to the first hypothesis, and assured him that she did not feel 
any such regard for him. Mr. Saul, whose intellect was more acute, 
took advantage of her here, and chose to believe that that matter 
of her affection was now conceded to him, He knew what he was 
doing well, and is open to a charge of some jesuitry. “ Mr. Saul,” 
said Fanny, with grave prudence, “it cannot be right for people to 
marry when they have nothing to live upon.” When she had shown 
him so plainly that she had no other piece left on the board to play 
than this, the game may be said to have been won on his side. 

“Tf that be your sole objection,” said he, “you cannot but think 
it right that I and your father should discuss it.” To this she made 
no reply whatever, and they walked along the lane for a con- 
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siderable way in silence. Mr. Saul would have been glad to have 
had the interview over now, feeling that at any future meeting he 
would have stronger power of assuming the position of an accepted 
lover than he would do now. Another man would have desired to 
get from her lips a decided word of love—to take her hand, per- 
haps, and to feel some response from it—to go further than this, as is 
not unlikely, and plead for the happy indulgences of an accepted 
lover. But Mr. Saul abstained, and was wise in abstaining. She 
had not so far committed herself but that she might even now have 
drawn back, had he pressed her too hard. For hand-pressing, and 
the titillations of love-making, Mr. Saul was not adapted; but he 
was a man who, having once loved, would love on to the end. 

The way, however, was too long to be completed without further 
speech. Fanny, as she walked, was struggling to find some words 
by which she might still hold her ground, but the words were not 
forthcoming. It seemed to herself that she was being carried away 
by this man, because she had suddenly lost her remembrance of 
all negatives, The more she struggled the more she failed, and at 
last gave it up in despair. Let Mr. Saul say what he would, it was 
impossible that they should be married. All his arguments about 
duty were nonsense. It could not be her duty to marry a man who 
would have to starve in his attempt to keep her. She wished 
she had told him at first that she did not love him, but that 
seemed to be too late now. The moment that she was in the house 
she would go to her mother and tell her everything. 

“Miss Clavering,” said he, “I shall see your father to-morrow.” 

“No, no,” she ejaculated. 

“T shall certainly do so in any event. I shall either tell him that 
I must leave the parish—explaining to him why I must go; or I 
shall ask him to let me remain here in the hope that I may become 
his son-in-law. You will not now tell me that lam to go?” Fan- 
ny was again silent, her memory failing her as to either negative or 
affirmative that would be of service. “To stay here hopeless would 
be impossible to me. Now Iam not hopeless.) Now Iam full of 
hope. I think I could be happy, though I had to wait as Jacob 
waited.” 

“ And perhaps have Jacob’s consolation,” said Fanny. She was 
lost by the joke and he knew it. A grim smile of satisfaction 
crossed his thin face as he heard it, and there was a feeling of tri- 
umph at his heart. “I am hardly fitted to be a patriarch, as the 
patriarchs were of old,” he said. ‘Though the seven years should 
be prolonged to fourteen, I do not think I should seek any Leah.” 

They were soon at the gate, and his work for that evening was 
done. He would go home to his solitary room at a neighboring 
farm-house, and sit in triumph as he eat his morsel of cold mutton 
by himself. He, without any advantages of person to back him, 
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poor, friendless, hitherto conscious that he was unfitted to mix even 
in ordinary social life—he had won the heart of the fairest woman 
he had ever seen. “ You will give me your hand at parting,” he 
said, whereupon she tendered it to him with her eyes fixed upon the 
ground, “I hope we understand each other,” he continued. “You 
may at any rate understand this, that I love you with all my heart 
and all my strength. If things prosper with me, all my prosperity 
shall be for you. If there be no prosperity for me, you shall be my 
only consolation in this world. You are my Alpha and my Omega, 
my first and last, my beginning and end—my everything, my all.” 
Then he turned away and left her, and there had come no negative 
from her lips. As far as her lips were concerned, no negative was 
any longer possible to her. 

She went into the house knowing that she must at onee seek her 
mother; but she allowed herself first to remain for some half-hour 
in her own bedroom, preparing the words that she would use. The 
interview she knew would be difficult—much more difficult than it 
would have been before her last walk with Mr. Saul; and the worst 
of it was that she could not quite make up her mind as to what it 
was that she wished to say. She waited till she could hear her 
mother’s step on the stairs. At last Mrs. Clavering came up to 
dress, and then Fanny, following her quickly into her bedroom, ab- 
ruptly began: 

“Mamma,” she said, “I want to speak to you very much.” 

“Well, my dear?” 

“But you mustn’t be ina hurry,mamma.” Mrs. Clavering looked 
at her watch, and declaring that it still wanted three-quarters of an 
hour to dinner, promised that she would not be very much in a 
hurry. 

* Mamma, Mr. Saul has been speaking to me again.” 

“Has he, my dear? You cannot, of course, help it if he chooses 
to speak to you, but he ought to know that it is very foolish. It 
must end in his having to leave us.” 

“That is what he says, mamma. He says he must go away un- 
less “s 

“Unless what ?” 

“Unless I will consent that he shall remain here as 

* As your accepted lover. Is that it, Fanny?” 

“ Yes, mamma.” 

“Then he must go, I suppose. What else can any of us say? I 
shall be sorry both for his sake and for your papa’s.” Mrs, Clay- 
ering, as she said this, looked at her daughter, and saw at once that 
this edict on her part did not settle the difficulty. There was that 
in Fanny’s face which showed trouble and the necessity of further 
explanation, “Is not that what you think yourself, my dear?” Mrs, 
Clavering asked. 
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“T should be very sorry if he had to leave the parish on my ac- 
count.” 

“We all shall feel that, dearest; but what can we do? I pre- 
sume you don’t wish him to remain as your lover?” 

“T don’t know, mamma,” said Fanny. 

It was then as Mrs. Clavering had feared. Indeed, from the first 
word that Fanny had spoken on the present occasion, she had almost 
been sure of the facts, as they now were. To her father it would 
appear wonderful that his daughter should have come to love such 
a man as Mr. Saul, but Mrs. Clavering knew better than he how far 
perseverance will go with women—perseverance joined with high 
mental capacity, and with high spirit to back it. She was grieved 
but not surprised, and would at once have accepted the idea of Mr. 
Saul becoming her son-in-law, had not the poverty of the man been 
so much against him. “Do you mean, my dear, that you wish him 
to remain here after what he has said to you? That would be tan- 
tamount to accepting him. You understand that, Fanny; eh, 
dear?” 

“T suppose it would, mamma.” 

“ And is that what you mean? Come, dearest, tell me the whole 
of it. What have you said to him yourself? What has he been 
led to think from the answer you have given him to-day ?” 

“ He says that he means to see papa to-morrow.” 

“ But is he to see him with your consent?” Fanny had hitherto 
placed herself in the nook of a bow-window which looked out into 
the garden, and there, though she was near to the dressing-table at 
which her mother was sitting, she could so far screen herseif as 
almost to hide her face when she was speaking. From this retreat 
her mother found it necessary to withdraw her; so she rose, and 
going to a sofa in the room, bade her daughter come and sit beside 
her. “A doctor, my dear, can never do any good,” she said, “ un- 
less the patient will tell him everything. Have you told Mr. Saul 
that he may see papa—as coming from you, you know ?” 

“No, mamma; I did not tell him that. I told him that it would 
be altogether impossible, because we should be so poor.” 

“He ought to have known that himself.” 

“ But I don’t think he ever thinks of such things as that, mamma. 
I can’t tell you quite what he said, but it went to show that he 
didn’t regard money at all.” 

“ But that is nonsense; is it not, Fanny?” 

“What he means is, not that people if they are fond of each 
other ought to marry at once when they have got nothing to live 
upon, but that they ought to tell each other so, and then be content 
to wait. I suppose he thinks that some day he may have a living.” 

“But, Fanny, are you fond of him; and have you ever told him 
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“T have never told him so, mamma.” 

“But you are fond of him?” ‘To this question Fanny made no 
answer, and now Mrs. Clavering knew it all. She felt no inclina- 
tion to scold her daughter, or even to point out in very strong lan- 
guage how foolish Fanny had been in allowing a man to engage her 
affections merely by asking for them. The thing was a misfortune, 
and should have been avoided by the departure of Mr. Saul from 
the parish after his first declaration of love. He had been allowed 
to remain for the sake of the rector’s comfort, and the best must 
now be made of it. That Mr. Saul must now go was certain, and 
Fanny must endure the weariness of an attachment with an absent 
lover to which her father would not consent. It was very bad, but 
Mrs. Clavering did not think that she could make it better by at- 
tempting to scold her daughter into renouncing the man. 

“T suppose you would like me to tell papa all this before Mr, 
Saul comes to-morrow ?” 

“Tf you think it best, mamma.” 

“And you mean, dear, that you would wish to accept him, only 
that he has no income?” 

“T think so, mamma.” 

“Have you told him so?” 

“T did not tell him so, but he understands it.” 

“Tf you did not tell him so, you might still think of it again.” 

But Fanny had surrendered herself now, and was determined to 

make no further attempt at sending the garrison up to the wall. 

“JT am sure, mamma, that if he were well off, like Eawerd, I should 
accept him. It is only because he has no income.” 

“ But you have not told him that ?” 

“T would not tell him anything without your consent and papa’s, 
He said he should go to papa to-morrow, and I could not prevent 
that. I did say that I knew it was quite impossible.” 

The mischief was done and there was no help for it. Mrs. 
Clavering told her daughter that she would talk it all over with the 
rector that night, so that Fanny was able to come down to dinner 
without fearing any further scene on that evening. But on the fol- 
lowing morning she did not appear at prayers, nor was she present 
at the breakfast table. Her mother went to her early, and she im- 
mediately asked if it was considered necessary that she should see 
her father before Mr. Saul came. But this was not required of her, 

“ Papa says that it is out of the question,” said Mrs, Clavering. 

“T told him so myself,” said Fanny, beginning to whimper. 

“ And there must be no engagements,” said Mrs. Clavering. 

“No, mamma. I haven’t engaged myself. I told him it was im- 
possible.” 

“ And papa thinks that Mr. Saul must leave him,” continued Mrs, 
Clavering. 
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“T knew papa would say that; but, mamma, I shall not forget 
him for that reason.” 

To this Mrs, Clavering made no reply, and Fanny was allowed to 
remain upstairs till Mr. Saul had come and gone. 

Very soon after breakfast Mr. Saul did come. His presence at 
the rectory was so common that the servants were not generally 
summoned to announce his arrivals, but his visits were made to 
Mrs. Clavering and Fanny more often than to the rector. On this 
oceasion he rang the bell, and asked for Mr. Clavering, and was 
shown into the rector’s so-called study, in a way that the maid-ser- 
vant felt to be unusual. And the rector was sitting uncomfortably 
prepared for the visit, not having had his after-breakfast cigar. He 
had been induced to declare that he was not, and would not be, 
angry with Fanny; but Mr. Saul was left to such indignation as he 
thought it incumbent on himself to express. In his opinion, the 
marriage was impossible, not only because there was no money, but 
because Mr. Saul was Mr. Saul, and because Fanny Clavering was 
Fanny Clavering. Mr. Saul was a gentleman; but that was all 
that could be said of him. There is a class of country clergymen 
in England, of whom Mr. Clavering was one, and his son-in-law, 
Mr. Fielding, another, which is so closely allied to the squirearchy 
as to possess a double identity. Such clergymen are not only 
clergymen, but they are country gentlemen also, Mr. Clavering 
regarded clergymen of his class—of the country gentlemen class— 
as being quite distinct from all others, and as being, I may say, very 
much higher than all others, without reference to any money ques- 
tion. When meeting his brother rectors and vicars, he had quite a 
different tone in addressing them, as they might belong to his class, 
or to another. There was no offence in this. The clerical country 
gentlemen understood it all as though there were some secret sign 
or shibboleth between them; but the outsiders had no complaint to 
make of arrogance, and did not feel themselves aggrieved. They 
hardly knew that there was an inner clerical familiarity to which 
they were not admitted. But now that there was a young curate 
from the outer circle demanding Mr. Clavering’s daughter in mar- 
riage, and that without a shilling in his pocket, Mr. Clavering felt 
that the eyes of the offender must be opened. The nuisance to him 
was very great, but this opening of Mr. Saul’s eyes was a duty from 
which he could not shrink. 

He got up when the curate entered, and greeted his curate, as 
though he were unaware of the purpose of the present visit. The 
whole burden of the story was to be thrown upon Mr. Saul. But 
that gentleman was not long in casting the burden from his shoulders, 

“Mr. Clavering,” he said, “I have come to ask your permission to 
be a suitor for your daughter’s hand.” 

The rector was almost taken aback by the abruptness of the re- 
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quest. “Quite impossible, Mr. Saul,” he said; “quite impossible, 
I am told by Mrs. Clavering that you were speaking to Fanny again 
about this yesterday, and 1 must say that I think you have been 
behaving very badly.” 

“In what way have I behaved badly ?” 

“In endeavoring to gain her affections behind my back.” 

“But, Mr. Clavering, how otherwise could I gain them? How 
otherwise does any man gain any woman’s love? If you mean—” 

“ Look here, Mr. Saul. I don’t think that there is any necessity 
for an argument between you and me on this point. That you can- 
not marry Miss Clavering is so self-evident that it does not require 
to be discussed. If there were nothing else against it, neither of 
you have got a penny. I have not seen my daughter since I heard 
of this madness—hear me out if you please, sir—since I heard of 
this madness, but her mother tells me that she is quite aware of that 
fact. Your coming to me with such a proposition is an absurdity 
if it is nothing worse. Now you must do one of two things, Mr. 
Saul. You must either promise me that this shall be at an end 
altogether, or you must leave the parish.” 

“T certainly shall not promise you that my hopes as they regard 
your daughter will be at an end.” 

“Then, Mr, Saul, the sooner you go the better.” 

A dark cloud came across Mr, Saul’s brow as he heard these last 
words, “That is the way in which you would send away your 
groom, if he had offended you,” he said. 

“T do not wish to be unnecessarily harsh,” said Mr. Clavering, 
“and what I say to you now I say to you not as my curate, but as 
to a most unwarranted suitor for my daughter’s hand. Of course I 
cannot turn you out of the parish at a day’s notice. I know that 
well enough. But your feelings as a gentleman ought to make you 
aware that you should go at once.” 

“ And that is to be my only answer ?” 

“ What answer did you expect ?” 

“T have been thinking so much lately of the answers I might get . 
from your daughter, that I have not made other calculations. Per- 
haps I had no right to expect any other than that you have now 
given me.” 

“Of course you had not. And now I ask you again to give her 
up.” 

“T shall not do that, certainly.’ 

“Then, Mr. Saul, you must go; and, inconvenient as it will be to 
myself—terribly inconvenient—I must ask you to go at once. Of 
course I cannot allow you to meet my daughter any more. As long 
as you remain she will be debarred from going to her school, and 
you will be debarred from coming here.” 

“If I say that I will not seek her at the school ?” 
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“T will not have it. It is out of the question that you should re- 
main in the parish. You ought to feel it.” 

“Mr. Clavering, my going—I mean my instant going—is a matter 
of which i have not yet thought. I must consider it before I give 
you an answer.” . 

“Tt ought to require no consideration,” said Mr. Clavering, rising 
from his chair—“ none at all; not a moment’s. Heavens and earth! 
Why, what did you suppose you were to live upon? But I won’t 
discuss it. I will not say one more word upon a subject which is so 
distasteful to me. You must excuse me if I leave you.” 

Mr. Saul then departed, and from this interview had arisen that 
state of things in the parish which had induced Mrs, Clavering to 
call Harry to their assistance. The rector had become more 
energetic on the subject than any of them had expected. He did 
not actually forbid his wife to see Mr. Saul, but he did say that Mr. 
Saul should not come to the rectory. Then there arose a question 
as to the Sunday services, and yet Mr. Clavering would have no 
intercourse with his curate. He would have no intercourse with 
him unless he would fix an immediate day for going, or else promise 
that he would think no more of Fanny. Hitherto he had done 
neither, and therefore Mrs. Clavering had sent for her son. 
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H, how shall we, lame from the mother’s womb, 
£ The temple enter! Beautiful in vain 
For us, the gate where we, in double pain, 
Of suffering and of loss, can find no room ; 
Whose whiteness only makes our outer gloom 
The blacker, and whose shining steps, more plain 
Than words, mock cripples weeping to attain 
The inner courts, where censers’ sweet perfume, 
And music, fill the air ! 

Oh, sinful fear ! 

Dare not to doubt! Our helplessness laid near 
That gate, is safe; our faith without alarms 
Can wait ; the good apostles will appear ; 
Our crippled beggary, made rich by alms 
Of God, shall run, and leap, and praise, in grateful psalms, 


H. H. 





IMPERIAL FRANCE. 


Past, PRESENT, AND Future. 


T may seem paradoxical to say that the same circumstance which 
most powerfully contributed to the elevation of the present ruler 
of the French, has been at the same time the most formidable ob- 
stacle in his path. He was elected President of the Republic be- 
cause he was a Bonaparte; the coup @eétat and sudden bursting forth 
of the Empire, in 1851, were submitted to because he was a Bo- 
naparte; and from that day to this he has never been trusted by 
his own people, or by other nations—hecause he is a Bonaparte. 
When he became President, his character was as yet totally un- 
known to the French people ; but they had tired of Bourbon absolut- 
ism, Orleanist old fogyism and republican extravagance, and looked 
back longingly to the dazzling era of Napoleonic ascendency. At 
the outset, then, appears this fact: That the present sovereign, per- 
ceiving why he, and not another, was chosen, announced himself to 
be the heir as well of the policy and ideas of his Imperial predeces- 
sor as of his name. The Empire opened its remarkable career with 
that understanding, and thence have proceeded the most serious 
embarrassments which have environed its progress. People looked 
forward to a second edition of the old Empire, crimes, blunders and 
all; so that every act of Napoleon III. has been construed to have 
a hidden and malicious motive. He had avowed his intention to 
finish the work left undone by the unwilling hermit of St. Helena; 
and men have ever since been looking for him to begin it. Those 
startling principles and motives of action which awakened and kept 
alive an unparalleled terror throughout Europe in the beginning of 
the century, have been yearly expected. The aggrandizement of 
France was supposed to be the corner-stone of the new creed. 
Belgium and other little fishes on the French border, it was predicted, 
would certainly some fine morning be gulped up by this monster 
shark which had grown in a day. Hardly a year has passed in 
which we have not heard whisperings of some dark design, whether 
against England, or Prussia, or Spain. Even so sensible a man as 
the late Lord Lyndhurst talked quite absurdly in the House of 
Lords about French bayonets invading the sanctity of English fire- 
sides. There has been a widely existing idea that Napoleon III. 
was perpetually employed in maturing dark and tortuous plots to 
disturb the peace of the world; that the Tuileries had been turned 
into a kind of political alchemist’s laboratory, where spells and 
concoctions were being invented to destroy rival Powers, and clevate 
the magician to the utmost grandeur of human authority. 
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Still, we have arrived at the close of the year 1866. Napoleon 
has ruled in France more than eighteen years, and has worn the Im- 
perial crown more than fifteen; he has passed the prime of his life, 
and the vigor of his constitution is visibly declining ; opportunities 
have not been wanting in which he might have extended the French 
frontier and made alliances for offensive objects which would have 
insured success and an enormous reward of spoils; at times we have 
heard a cry breaking forth from one end of France to the other, 
calling for war—for aggressive war—for war in pursuit of conquest, 
and the head of the State, with rare ability, holding in check the 
characteristic vehemence of his people. Wherein then, throughout 
his career, do we find ground for the suspicions, the oft-repeated ap- 
prehensions, the tortured constructions of every word and act, which 
have followed the Emperor, like the gadfly, from his first day of 
Empire to the present ? There was the trade for Savoy and Nice, 
it is true, made after the tough work of Solferino; but does so small 
an affair as that convict Napoleon of a policy and hereditary thirst 
of aggrandizement ? 

The truth is, that if he ever seriously entertained a purpose to 
continue the policy of the first Emperor, that purpose has been 
abandoned. He has been wise enough to perceive that this age 
would not suffer a repetition of the old Empire. He has therefore, 


in reality, governed quite independently of the supposed Napoleonic 


ideas. He has ceased to endeavor to follow in his uncle’s footsteps. 
He has found the best interest, both of France and of his own dy- 
nasty, to lie in a policy of peace and internal development; and 
therefore, peace he has sedulously cultivated. As we glance back 
over those eighteen years which have witnessed the growth of 
the present dynasty to its present condition, we are struck by the 
remarkable manner in which Napoleon has sailed, to use a trite ex- 
pression, with the current. With all the anticipations which he 
himself created at the outset, he has hardly once violated in his 
foreign policy the modern ideas of the world; has never once shocked 
those ideas by ostentatious defiance. It is not the object of this 
article to laud the Empire, to excuse its blunders, or to defend the 
false principles upon which many of its acts have been founded. 
Before my conclusion is reached, I shall strive to point out some 
radical deficiencies, and to show wherein there is disease which, if 
not cured, may kill. But where we looked for bloodshed, for griev- 
ous and unreasoning tyranny, for utter indifference to popular and 
international opinion, we have seen prosperity, strength and order 
grow up with a miraculous growth; we have seen graceful con- 
cessions to national sentiment; we have seen sympathy with strug- 
gling peoples seeking independence; we have seen a turning away 
from temptation which in a Bonaparte is wonderful. 

The foreign policy of the Empire until very recently has been an 
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enigma. The present year seems to have in a great measure cleared 
away the obscurity which enveloped it. The idea that Napoleon 
was only seeking for an occasion to develop a warlike and aggres- 
sive design must yield before the light of recent events. Ilad it 
appeared to be the decided will of the French people—had no other 
means presented themselves by which to secure the Napoleonic 


dynasty—we cannot doubt that such a policy would have been en- 
tered upon; in truth, when the public mind seemed, at one time, to 
be growing restless and dissatisfied with inaction, the experiment 
of Mexico was made. The complete failure of that experiment 
(which was at its very outset a failure, if it was made with the hope 
of drawing popular esteem nearer to the Government, for no step 
was ever more thoroughly disapproved by a national sentiment) 
has notably convinced the Emperor that his cue is not conquest— 
that the French have grown beyond the age when they were 
tickled by the baubles of military glory; and it is found that from 
the moment when the mistake of Mexico was realized, there has 
been ne further attempt to add martial lustre to the moral guaran- 
tees of the Imperial throne. The two wars in which we have seen 
France engaged since the rise of the Empire—that with Russia and 
that with Austria in 1859, cannot be said to have been undertaken 
from greed of conquest. In the former, France gained nothing 
which the other European States did not gain. By the Crimean war 
the overgrowth of Russian power was checked, and the treatment 
of Napoleon I. by Russia avenged. In the Italian war of 1859, 
France, it is true, gained Savoy and Nice, but it is absurd to sup- 
pose that that great struggle was undertaken merely for a prize 
so insignificant. The balance of Europe was further maintained 
thereby, by creating a rival Power as a check upon Austria in the 
south; and the war was popular with the French people, both by 
reason of their impulsive and generous sympathy with Italy, and 
because Napoleon I. was once more avenged in the humiliation of 
Austria, Both wars were approved by the nation, and neither can 
properly be called aggressive. Another striking event in the Im- 
perial policy was the alliance with England, and the commercial 
treaty accorded to that ancient rival. The alliance can never be 
said to have been a cordial one; distrust on one side, popular dis- 
like on the other, have prevented that; still it has been an alliance 
working good results to both nations, 

In the recent German war, there was a rare opportunity offered 
to France to aggrandize herself by the misfortunes of others. The 
Rhine frontier might have been hers almost without bloodshed ; 
beyond that, she might easily have prevented the consummation 
of that German unity te which the monarchical statesmen of France 
have always looked forward with jealous dread. Still France stood 
aloof; events were left to work out their own results; and when 
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the fortune of war determined the issue in favor of that Power best 
able to consolidate the Teuton race, neither remonstrance nor ob- 
stacle came from Napoleon. He made, it is true, a proposition 
to Count Bismark that the Rhine provinces should be annexed 
to his crown, to satisfy the restless spirit of his people; but the 
proposition being declined, he waived the point, thus showing a 
marked disinclination to take up arms for the aggrandizement of 
France; and this is one more and a conclusive proof that his 
settled policy is one of peace, and that he seeks rather moral than 
military triumphs. 

Yet, the military strength of France is sedulously kept at its max- 
imum; and it has resulted from this fact, and from the now delib- 
erate conviction of European Powers that the foreign policy of the 
Emperor is one of modération, and that he has abandoned, with the 
approbation of his subjects, the idea of martial aggression, that he 
possesses such a moral power as to constitute him the arbiter of Europe, 
to whom all nations in difficulty look for protection and wise counsel. 
At the present moment, therefore, we find that France is only larger 
by Savoy and Nice than when Napoleon was elected President of 
the Republic in 1848; that she is on amicable terms, to say the least, 
with Russia, with England, with Prussia, with Italy, and with the 
United States; that, if she is not just now beloved by Austria, at 
least there is no hostility between the two, only a little soreness on 
one side, which may certainly be excused in a Power crushed by 
defeat, surrounded by ever increasing troubles, and hardly daring 
to look forward to the future; that she is, in a sense, the patron 
both of German and Italian independence; and that to the Emperor 
Napoleon, more than to any other potentate, is confided the arbitra- 
tion of all European disputes, and the grateful and lofty office of 
restoring the blessings of peace to all the nations. 

The Marquis de la Valette, ad interim Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
issued a circular to the French diplomatic agents abroad a few 
months ago, in which were clearly announced the leading principles 
of the future foreign policy of the Government. This paper, with- 
out doubt, emanated directly from the Emperor himself, and may be 
regarded as showing forth his real views upon the subject. It was 
a most significant paper. It seemed to dispel all that suspicion 
which had hitherto looked darkly upon Napoleon’s movements; it 
was a reassurance to the world. To impartial minds there was a 
frank simplicity, a sincere explicitness about it which was all the 
more striking as it contrasted so remarkably with previous emana- 
tions from the same source. It announced the abandonment of that 
old, petty jealousy which looked with disfavor upon the prosperity 
of neighboring and of rival States. It heralded the dawning of an 
age of great nationalities, the final dissolution of feudalism, the 
extinction of small sovereignties. It acknowledged a larger and 
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more generous ambition than that of sowing dissensions among 
competing States, of keeping divided into many a race which should 
acknowledge but one nationality. It accepted gracefully the unifi- 
cation of Germany, with a tone of welcome the independence and 
the massing together of Italy. France would never, it declared, 
interpose any obstacle to the accomplishment of an undivided State, 
erected by the will of a whole people. It was rather for France not 
only to coincide in, but even to further, the resolution of Europe 
into a few great Powers. France had nothing further to desire in 
the way of territory; there might be necessary, in the great 
changes which would doubtless occur, some slight modifications of 
boundaries; ,but France had enough, was strong enough, and 
should only retain an army for defence. The destiny of France, 
her province, was to devote herself to internal improvement, de- 
velop her resources, become great as 4 maritime, a manufacturing, 
an agricultural, and an intellectual country; to compete with her 
sisters in an active but peaceful race toward the highest civilization ; 
to put herself in the van, if possible, of human progress. There 
were a few who still distrusted, however, plain-worded and out- 
spoken as this -elebrated paper was. Belgium was a little uneasy 
—that clause about great nationalities was unwelcome to her ; 
Switzerland, too, began to fear that that meant her own absorp- 
tion. 

But the world, the press everywhere, seeing how reasonable and 
how wise the policy indicated would be if really intended to be 
pursued, and being unable to imagine why it should be thrown out 
as a blind, accepted the manifesto of the Emperor as sincere; and 
we have since seen a new feeling spreading everywhere—a strange 
feeling, indeed, recollecting all these years of Napoleophobia (if I 
may invent a word)—a feeling absolutely of trust and confidence 
in the Imperial word. Onthe whole, then, we are able to find but 
little serious fault with the foreign policy of the Empire; there has 
been nothing in it startling or shocking; in many cases it has 
worked conspicuous good to the world. That policy, acting posi- 
tively, has kept Russia from undue encroachment in the East, has 
given trade a tremendous impetus by the English alliance, has 
enabled Italy to achieve her unity and independence ; and, aeting 
negatively, has permitted a great Germany to swell from many 
miserable petty Germanys. 

In two cases, however, that policy has been unfortunate, and 
both these have had reference to the American Continent. Mexico 
will be the most ominous word in the future history of the second 
Empire; that was a sore mistake, and is now so acknowledged by 
him who made it. Napoleon was likewise unfortunate in his policy, 
or attempted policy, of recognizing Southern independence; and he 
has to thank the caution and indecision of his British neighbor that 
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it never matured: into a grievous wrong. It was an attempt to 
help one unwise act by another, and perhaps it was one of his most 
fortunate escapes that the occasion which he sought never came, 
As it is, France feels the effect of the mere attempt, the intention, 
by that coolness on the part of the re-united and triumphant 
American Nation, which has taken the place of an earnest and con- 
fiding friendship, while, on the other hand, there does not exist 
that almost universal and almost justifiable hostility toward 
France which our people evince toward England, for the very sim- 
ple reason that France kept the same professed neutrality which 
England openly violated. 

The internal policy of the Empire, past and present, as compared 
with its foreign policy, presents at once more striking evidences 
of administrative vigor, and more circumstances worthy of just 
blame. To the stranger who studiously contemplates France, the 
first thought is, how prosperous, how thriving, how busy is this 
nation of revolutions! What activity in every department of indus- 
try and commerce, what vigor in internal improvement, what order 
and regularity in the civil administration! When he has learned 
his lesson a little move thoroughly, however, he exclaims: Ah, 
there is freedom to wérk, but not to think; there is universal suf- 
frage, but the people are not represented; the Protestant clergy are 
paid from the Imperial treasury to preach Protestant doctrine, but 
there is not freedom of religion; the police keep murder and rob- 
bery at bay, but they also break up public gatherings; there is 
thritt on the farm and busy activity at the factories, but there are 
grievous taxes bearing down the poor; there is a capable, a vigor- 
ous, an ever-watchful Government, but a Government wielded by a 
single hand—set in motion from a single spring. 

These are the two phases which the Empire reflects from within: 
high prosperity, absolute authority. The idea of the Empire is the 
idea of a representative man receiving from the people the sanction 
to govern despotically. Napoleon III. has written the life of 
Cesar, is writing that of Charlemagne, and constantly points to the 
example of his illustrious uncle, to prove that this is true govern- 
ment; and the world infers, without doubt correctly, that the theory 
he has thus so ably advanced is the theory upon which he has 
founded and has so far carried on with brilliant ability the Im- 
perial system. And the prosperity which we see everywhere in 
France at present results from the fact that this absolute power, 
proceeding from a single man, has been in hands singularly able, 
and under the direction of an active, a clear-sighted, and a politic 
mind, The result is that there has been a harmony in the action of 
ali the departments of the State, a unity of plan, the whole force of 
execution devoted to the objects proposed. For centuries France 
has not thrived so well, on the sea and on land, in manufacture and 
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internal trade. There is a reserved military strength such as Na- 
poleon I. never possessed. Education is fostered by the Govern- 
ment, and no one can say that the blessing of intelligence is not 
rapidly spreading itself among the lower classes. Charities, hos- 
pitals, benevolent enterprises, are no less encouraged by the powers 
of the Tuileries. The commercial system of France approaches 
each year nearer to a free trade standard, and the ports grow in 
population and activity more rapidly than do those of free and 
wnstitutional England. Under the auspices of the Government, 
railways are being built, canals dug, the land re-forested, the cities 
cleaned and drained and adorned, harbors enlarged, streets broad- 
ened and paved, roads everywhere widened and made more easy of 
travel. The police system, as far as its efficiency in preserving 
public order is concerned, is well nigh perfect, and is in marked con- 
trast with the police systems of all other nations in the completeness 
with which its duties are fulfilled. A more than paternal (perhaps 
it would be more grateful to the people if it were less so) control is 
exercised over the popular amusements, over corporations, and cer- 
tain branches of trade. But we have to remark, in the midst of all 
these beneficent results of a strong, absolute, and able Imperial 
rule, other circumstances which not only cannot be approved by in- 
telligent minds accustomed to constitutional liberty, but also which 
seem to bear within themselves such seeds of disease as may ripen 
to the destruction of the Imperial system. There is a constant 


jealousy of the press; a jealousy which discovers and promptly 
punishes all demonstrations hostile to the Imperial policy or the Im- 
perial house. While there is, under this state of things, less of that 
systematic personality which was the salient feature of the French 
press under Louis Philippe of Orleans, there is likewise a grave 
danger to Imperialism in displaying its sensitiveness in the sight 
of the people, as well as a serious deprivation in preventing the 


ration from weighing antagonistic ideas and arriving at the truth. 
A very short time since, a small provincial paper, published at Or- 
leans, was warned because “it published statements tending to alarm 
the public in regard to the Emperor’s health.” Another paper re- 
ceived a similar reprimand, for a similar cause, at Arras. A Bor- 
deaux journal was also warned because it “published remarks in- 
sulting to the Pope,” and the Nantes “Phare de la Loire” was, 
some time ago, suspended for two months for saying that “Sol- 
ferino was a success in spite of bad generalship”—a remark sup- 
posed to reflect upon the military talents of the Emperor. Such 
instances, occurring weekly, serve to remind the people only too 
vividly that a stern restraint is constantly put upon all freedom of 
expression—in fact, it is a perpetual reminder that they are not al- 
lowed to think, The French reason less than they feel; and when 
they experience so practical an evidence of despotism, they become 
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more dangerous to the Empire than the free promulgation of logical 
ideas most hostile to it. People who are impulsive are easily galled ; 
and when we reflect that the Empire never had the enthusiastic, 
overwhelming support of all classes, it is easily seen that alienation, 
increased by the instigations of original Orleanists and Republican 
malcontents, must work rapidly in presence of that grievous re- 
striction of free speech to which I refer. 

An apparent consistency with the theory of Imperialism is main- 
tained by the universal suffrage which is supposed to exist in 
France; and at first view this would seem to be just, and to in- 
dicate that the Empire and its policy are in truth endorsed by the 
nation, This universal suffrage, however, is, upon closer inspection, 
found to be but a pretence ; it is a mockery of the people which is 
working hostility to Napoleonism in conjunction with the slavery 
of the press. The legislature is composed of the Senate, entirely 
of Imperial creation, and the Corps Legislatif, nominally elected 
by the people. Now the Corps Legislatif, as at present constituted, 
is found to contain a very large majority in favor of the Imperial 
Government; and yet a survey of the representation brings to light 
the fact that nearly every large town sends Opposition deputies. 
Paris, divided into ten arrondissements, each sending one member, 
is represented by nine Opposition, and but one Imperialist. So 
Lyons, Lille, Marseilles, Nantes, Havre, and Strasbourg send each 
an Opposition member to the Chamber. The reason why, therefore, 
we find so large a preponderance of Imperialists in that body is 
that the Empire, conscious that its most substantial support must 
be from the country, so regulated the electoral districts that the 
rural provinces, in proportion to Mopulation, should send more dep- 
uties than the cities. The representatives from the country, there- 
fore, are Imperialist; those from the cities are either Republican or 
Orleanist. The rural districts, it is easy to see, are more readily 
controlled by officials, by the army, and by the police; political 
harangues and canvassing are forbidden by express law; and the 
common country farmers, left uninformed and at the mercy of Gov- 
ernment authorities, vote regularly for the Empire. What little 
reason, too, this class exercises at all in regard to politics, leads them 
to prefer an existing, strong, protective dynasty to the hazards and 
change of revolution; and they have always been found—at least 
since their emancipation from the great landed nobility in ’89—sup- 
porting the existing government for the time being. In the Corps 
Legislatif before the present one, there were but five Opposition 
deputies ; now there are between thirty and forty; in the next that 
number will doubtless be fully doubled. This fact is full of sig- 
nificance, and an easy inference may be made from it as to the pro- 
gressive popularity of the Imperial system. 

France is divided into provincial departments. Over each depart- 
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ment is set a viceroy, called a Prefect, who acts with absolute vi- 
carious authority in loco Imperatoris, The local administrations 
are totally independent of popular control; the Prefects are com- 
pletely devoted to the Imperial policy and person; they “do not 
care a fig,” as a Frenchman said to me, somewhat petulantly, “for 
public opinion.” Their destinies are wrapped up in that of the Na- 
poleonic house ; when that falls, they expect to fall, and it is their 
interest to maintain it, therefore, by a rigid exercise of its authority. 
So that France is divided into nearly a hundred little despotisms, 
each the shadow of the gigantic despotism at Paris. There are two 
more points in which we observe a spirit proceeding from the Gov- 
ernment which is calculated to operate unfavorably upon its future ; 
both relate, as everything in truth which is wrongly done in France 
does, to the liberties of the subject. 

You would infer from the fact that a Protestant Church is in part 
supported by the treasury of a Catholic Power, that there must be 
religious liberty in the country where this phenomenon appears. 
There is in France a regular Protestant system, subsidized by the 
Government ; and that is protected, if the churches keep within their 
own sphere, and sustain the Empire, and do not seek to interfere 
with the Catholics either by attempted conversions or by denouncing 
them from the pulpit. Still the fact remains, that there is not 
religious liberty in France. A clergyman cannot go to France from 
America or England and preach the doctrines of Protestant Chris- 
tianity to the French; at least he has to have the special permission 
of the Government to do it. You cannot build a Baptist, a Presby- 
terian, or Episcopalian Church in France, and go and preach in it, 
and administer the communion to the subjects of Napoleon. If you 
wish to be a Protestant in France, you must be a Protestant ac- 
cording to Imperial notions, You must subscribe to the doctrines 
and hear the preachings of the French Protestant Establishment. 
Worship in your own way you cannot. You must be a Protestant 
after certain prescribed methods—prescribed, too, by a political 


system for its own convenience, Some English clergymen of various 


denominations have been secking permission for years to freely 
preach their beliefs in the French provinces, and solicitations the 
most earnest and persevering have been of no effect. And even in 
that very French Protestant Church itself there is no life, no vital 
moving power, because it is restricted, and hemmed in, and con- 
fined to a certain specified routine. It stands still. In countries 
where there is religious freedom, churches grow, branches sprout 
everywhere, every society swells larger and receives new life and 
vigor every year. The French church does not increase. It con- 
tinues weak and listless, simply because it has not space; in a word, 
has not /iberty. Henry IV. did many great things in France, and 
his greatest act was the memorable Edict of Nantes. His grandson, 
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Louis XIV., did many mean and wicked things, but the meanest and 
wickedest of all his acts, that which has more than all other things 
blackened his prolific reign in the eyes of posterity, was the revoca- 
tion of that same Edict, his grandsire’s proudest laurel. There are 
not wanting historians who date the decline of the Bourbon dynasty 
from that act; and certainly the absence of religious liberty 
hastened the first revolution, Neither is Catholicism under the 
Empire so independent as it was under the Bourbons and Orleanists. 
As Napoleon I. used the circumstance of the abasement of the 
priests to build up his power by making the Concordat, thus sub- 
jecting the church to conditions, so Napoleon IIT. has done likewise ; 
the bishops are to-day, in many instances, his creatures, and he 
holds the whole ecclesiastical system in his palm. 

I can do no more than mention one other respect in which popu- 
lar liberty is denied, to subserve the practicability of an absolute 
system—the prohibition of public gatherings to discuss political ques- 
tions. The right of communication is so completely understood and 
appreciated in America, it is so easy to imagine what a grievous re- 
straint its prohibition would be upon all thought and intellectual 
enterprise, that it is quite unnecessary to dilate upon its effect in 
France, where the people, if careless of politics, keenly feel a prac- 
tical and constantly present deprivation of liberty. It is only men- 
tioned to show the accumulation of instances wherein liberty is de- 
nied in France, and to prove that there liberty is not merely a senti- 
mental idea, but a practical, tangible object—an every-day want. 

Thus it is, however, that this singularly able man, much abler as 
an administrator and as a diplomatist than his uncle, has built up 
his Empire, and has introduced that wonderful harmony and single- 
ness of purpose which is to be observed in the internal policy of 
France. by paralyzing all means of opposition, by centering in his 
own hands all the enginery of government, and in his own mind all 
the operations of political thought, he has been able not only to 
make France what it is, but also to raise her to her present position 
in such a manner as to have strengthened his own dynasty as well, 
never once to have grievously shocked or injured his people, and 
nearly always going in exactly the direction by them desired. So 
while he has restricted public liberty, his policy, as far as was con- 
sistent with despotism, has been progressive, active, and surprisingly 


b 


successful. 

He has sailed with the popular current in everything save this 
one thing—freedom ; that fact, after three revolutions to achieve it, 
the French can never forget, although they may postpone the retri- 
bution. It is probable, so keen is his comprehension of French 
character, so prompt is he in anticipating and warding off hostility 
of opinion, and so constant and evident are his efforts to make his 
people great and prosperous, that he will die, as he has lived, Em- 
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peror of the French. While it is impossible to measure party 
strength in France, owing to the double reason that there is no lib- 
erty of demonstration, and that the French, when they do act, act 
rather from impulse than from settled conviction, it is safe to believe 
that the mass are contented with the vigor and success, if not the 
despotism of the Empire under its present head; and that while Na- 
poleon lives, no attempt at revolution would be successful. But 
Napoleon’s life is, according to all that we hear, a very uncertain 
thing to reckon upon; he is afflicted with a disease which seems to 
have become chronic; he ages visibly from month to month; his 
health becomes more precarious every day. How will it be when 
he dies? Should his heir be old enough to assume the direction of 
affairs, his throne would only be safe in case he displayed the same 
administrative vigor, the same insight into character, the same 
shrewdness in making despotism coincident with high prosperity, 
which have been the salient features of his predecessor’s career, If 
he failed in these, Imperialism would no longer be submitted to, sim- 
ply because the nation would then have its bane without its benefits. 

While there is no means of telling what the strength of the Or- 
leanist and revolutionary opposition is, it is quite certain that these 
elements are not to be despised. Within them is included almost 
every one of the first minds in France; there are Thiers, Guizot, 
Favre, Girardin, Barrot, Hugo, Laboulaye, Pelletan, in solid array 
against the Empire. The upper classes, the middle class, contain 
multitudes of constitutional monarchists, who would welcome with 
joy the restoration of the heirs of Louis Philippe ; a large majority 
of the lower classes in the cities are unquestionably for revolution 
and a republic. Let the Empire once show an indication of weak- 
ness; let it halt only a little, and its doom is sealed. When the 
strong arm which now supports it so sturdily shall be withdrawn, 
and one less strong shall take its place, there will be a ery for 
liberty ; and then, perhaps, there will be no more a question of Im- 
perialism, but rather a contest to see whether constitutionalism or 
democracy will prevail. There is unquestionably a grave doubt 
whether there will ever be a Napoleon IV. The heir of the 
house of Bonaparte is too young to give an indication of his future; 
perhaps there never was a time when so much has hung upon how 
the character of a single individual would develop. I do not be- 
lieve in another bloody revolution; the tyranny of the Empire has 
not been so grievous as to breed a bloodthirsty desire of revenge ; 
but it is not to be concealed that a dynasty can never be secure in 
its descent from a strong hand to a weak, which sets practical lib- 
erty at defiance, and which is built upon a theory incompatible with 
the free action of thought, the free competition of principles, and 
the free exercise of worship. 

GrorcEe M. Tow te. 














THE LONDON CLUBS. 


N the centre of almost every village in equatorial Africa there is a 
I large, barn-shaped building, roofed, but with the sides walled in 
only by bare poles, and so resembling a gigantic cage. This is the 
palaver-house, in which ambassadors from foreign tribes are received 
in state; in which criminals are tried; in which laws are enacted ; 
and in which questions of local government are discussed. But it 
is not reserved exclusively for such grand occasions, which occur 
only now and then. As soon as the morning meal is finished the 
elders of the tribe resort thither, and pass the heat of the day in 
smoking hasheesh or tobacco, in gossiping, or in listening to the 
songs of the village minstrel. No woman may enter this sacred 
dwelling, which may be considered the club-house of the savage. 

When we ascend higher in the scale of civilization, we find that 
the club is approaching more nearly to its present character. The 
public tables of Sparta consisted each of fifteen persons, and all 
vacancies were filled up by ballot, one hostile vote being sufficient 
to exclude. The other laws, as described by Plutarch, differ but 
slightly from those of modern clubs. Justus Lipsius mentions a 
Roman club the members of which were bound by fixed rules and 
regulations, and Cicero has immortalized these “ confraternities ” in 
his “Treatise on Old Age.” 

In the Elizabethan period there was a kind of classical furore, 
and it is possible that Sir Walter Raleigh and his friends borrowed 
the idea of the Mermaid Club from the ancients. However that 
may be, the tavern club system became popular, and has descended 
to the present time in a diffused and degenerated form, There are 
still in London a number of authors and artists who delight to meet 
each other in obscure taverns, such as the Bedford Head in Maiden 
Lane, where Voltaire once occupied a chamber, and at St. John’s 
Gate, Clerkenwell, in the very room where Johnson hid behind 
the screen, and to enjoy gin and water and “associations.” The 
London artisans have also their tavern clubs, where chairmen and 
vice-chairmen are elected with great solemnity, where they sing songs 
in turn, and drink John Bright’s health with three times three. 

The first political club was founded by Republicans, in 1659. Its 
members contented themselves with debating abstract political 
questions; while the Sealed Knot, a Royalist club, soon after- 
ward organized an insurrection in favor of the King. From that 
time the political club became an institution of the land. Every- 
body has heard of the October Club, in which Swift figured; of the 
Calves’ Head Club, established to ridicule the memory of Charles 
I: and of the Kit-Kat Club, a society of Whig leaders and wits. 
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The political club still exists in London, The Liberal party pos- 
sess Brookes’, the Reform, and a new Reform Club which is now be- 
ing built. The Conservatives are installed in White's, the Carlton, 
the Conservative, and the Junior Carlton. A club called the Clar- 
endon, which styles itself as Liberal-Conservative, has been largely 
advertised in the London journals, but is not likely to prove a suc- 
cess, But though there are so many clubs, they scarcely represent 
active bodies of political partisans. The Liberal and the Conserva- 
tive of to-day are as different from the Whig and Tory of the last 
century, as those were different from the Royalist and Republican 
of the century before. In the seventeenth century political oppo- 
nents argued with sword and pistol; in the eighteenth century they 
fought savage duels upon paper; and now-a-days a member of the 
Carlton will dine with a friend at the Reform Club, or vice-versa, 
and they will discuss the Reform Bill good-humoredly over their 
wine. Mr. Gladstone is still, I believe, a member of the Carlton. 
The fact is that since the Reform Bill of °32, the two parties have 
scarcely ever marched to the House of Commons as armies march 
to the field of battle. The defection of the Peelites from the Tories, 
the defection of the Adullamites from the Liberals, and the peaceful 
sway of Lord Palmerston over both parties, prove that those days 
are gone by. The John Bright agitation is viewed in much the 
same manner by the followers of Palmerston and Russell, as by 
those of Derby. At present it is only an agitation; it will carry a 
Reform Bill, but will prove powerless against the House of Lords, 
or the law of primogeniture, or in favor of manhood suffrage. On 
the other hand, there can be little doubt that Mr. Bright is destined 
to be the leader of a new party, now represented only by a handful 
of members, but in time to become a strong one, and which will then 
no doubt establish a club as a kind of social fortress in Pall Mall. 

In the Georgian era almost all the fashionable clubs, such as 
Brookes’, White’s, and Boodle’s, those elegant exclusives of a past 
age, were little better than private gaming houses. A volume might 
be filled with anecdotes of the celebrated men who spent half their 
lives over the tables of green cloth. The mania was beginning to 
decline, when a fishmonger named Crockford established a gambling 
club in the building which is now the Wellington restaurant. The 
Duke of Wellington was an original member, and so was Bliicher. 
Bulwer and Disraeli, in their younger days, used to play there fre- 
quently enough; and Crockford, in spite of his enormous expenses, 
became a millionaire. In England the gambling mania has now 
taken the intermittent form: it bursts out at Epsom, Ascot and 
Goodwood; or at Homburg and Baden-Baden. The Arlington is 
almost the only gambling club left in London. 

In the celebrated leges conviviales of the Apollo Club, written by 
Ben Jonson, we find that women of good character are not ex- 
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cluded—Probe femine non repudiantur. And in the latter end of 
the eighteenth century “a club of both sexes,” as Horace Walpole 
called it, was opened in King Street, St. James’; the building is now 
called Willis’ Rooms. 

This institution placed more direct power in the hands of the fair 
sex than they have ever before enjoyed even in England, le paradis 
des femmes. It was simply an assembly room for the purpose of 
dancing, with its attendant pursuits of husband-catching and flirta- 
tion. No onecould be admitted who was not personally acquainted 
with a lady patroness. These were seven in number (of whom the 
present Lady Palmerston was the most celebrated), and the candi- 
dates were balloted for asin a club. Of the three hundred gentle- 
men in the Guards, six only were admitted; and the Duke of Wel- 
lington was sent from the door because he had presented himself in 
black trowsers instead of knee-breeches, as required by a new ordi- 
nance of these fair despots. It may well be imagined hew people 
schemed, and intrigued, 4nd bribed, and slandered, and licked the 
dust to get possession of those magic vouchers; and let those who 
cannot imagine it, read “ Almack’s,” which is filled with real charac- 
ters and photographic scenes, and to which Disraeli wrote a key. 

“ Almack’s ” belongs rather to the history of the sa/on than to 
taat of the club, though a genuine club for the two sexes would in- 


evitably end in a series of balls. As for a ladies’ club, it is doubt- 
ful whether such an institution could exist at all, although ladies in 
London sometimes talk about it with a very serious air. In the first 
place, husbands and fathers would not subscribe to it; this would 


exclude a large class; the real woman of fashion might give the 
patronage of name and money, but has no time to waste in libraries 
and newspaper rooms; the woman of independent means and soli- 
tary habits and studious tastes, who would really make use of a 
club, if she had one, is quite an exception to the rule, and must be 
content to endure, for some time longer, the discomforts of a home. 

The outery of women for a club is, I firmly believe, a spurious 
one; and very few of them would go there, if they had one. It is 
founded on what may be called the Hyo quoque argument. “ Al- 
phonso is always going to his club; I think we women ought to 
have one, too.” But perhaps if there were no clubs women would 
be afflicted with an overdose of their husbands’ society in a country 
where there is so large a class of unoccupied men. Mrs. Gore 
praised clubs, comparing them to conductors when domestic storms 
were in the air. The husband who was out of temper could go to 
his club and so get rid of his spleen. In the same way it must be 
a great relief to ladies whose husbands are suffering from ennue 
that they should go and yawn somewhere out of doors, and that, 
having been thoroughly bored in a bow window, they should return, 
cured on the homeopathic principle, to the bosoms of their families. 
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It is a great mistake to suppose that the club can entice any man 
from the pleasures of his fireside; or, if it can, it says little for the 
attractions of his wife. As a rule, the married men saunter into a 
club for a few hours in the afternoon, write a few letters, read the 
newspapers, pick up the floating gossip, play a game of billiards 
and go home to dinner, having aired their minds, and, perhaps, 
bagged an esclandre for dessert. If any of my readers do not under- 
stand French, I may be allowed to explain to them that the esclandre 
is a kind of game which is very plentiful in London at all seasons 
of the year, but especially in the Summer, when the town is full. 
The finest specimens are usually brought from Paris, Rome or 
Baden-Baden ; but it is also indigenous, and frequently first sees 
the light ina club morning room, or at afternoon teas, or among 
wall-flowers in ball-rooms, or in dressing-rooms in country -houses. 
It is chiefly noted for the rapidity with which it moves, and for a 
certain marvellous property which it has of changing not only its 
colors but its size. It has a very exquisite flavor, which is es- 
pecially relished by the old women of either sex. The majority of 
men in clubs make use of them as above described. Some who 
live in the country seldom use them at all, while there are others 
who use them as much as they possibly can. 

The gentleman who lives in his club is usually a man of limited, 
tastes and means. He is supposed to occupy a bed-room in one 
of the quiet streets between Piccadilly and Pall Mall. He break- 
fasts at the club as soon as it is opened ; for, having nothing what- 
ever to do, he rises early, and prides himself much upon that habit. 
He spends the forenoon in severe study over the morning papers ; 
he may be seen at any moment between ten and one the occupant 
of three journals; one in his hand, another on his lap, and a third 
under his coat-tails. At one o’clock he takes a glass of sherry and 
a biscuit. He consumes a quarter of an hour over this simple pro- 
ceeding. Then he goes to a dressing-room and washes his hands, to 
kill time ; wanders vacantly through many rooms ; is not often seen 
to write a letter; and it is supposed that he has no friends. At 
three o’clock there is a large influx of old fogies; he gives them 
neat abstracts of the leaders which he has read in the morning, and 
talks about everybody who comes into the room, or who passes by 
in the street. They know everybody, these old gentlemen, and 
debate most earnestly how Smith could afford to buy his new 
brougham, and why Jones broke off his engagement with Miss 
Brown. But at five o’clock the gentleman who lives in his club 
proceeds to the dining-room. He stands before the printed bills 
of fare and gnaws the end of his quill pen in a state of grave anx- 
iety. Ordering dinner, next to eating it, is the event of his day. 
At last he has made up his mind about his soup and fish and joint 
and wine, passes an hour or two of suspense ; then enters the room 
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with a sprightly air, spends three hours over his dinner, and goes 
into the library, where he falls asleep in a deep arm-chair between a 
couple of wax candles. 

The gentleman who studies in the club is a rare animal. He 
usually wears blue spectacles astride of a long, pinched nose. He 
is unknown to literature, though he is always making voluminous 
notes from books. He throws his whole being into this pursuit, and 
when anybody opens the library door looks up at him indignantly, 
as though it were an intrusion, He is always finding mistakes in 
the catalogue, or carrying a ladder about, looking for books on top 
shelves. Sometimes, seeing another book on his way, he lets the 
ladder fall against the chandelier, or upon another member’s head. 

The gentleman who dines in his club is a credit to the institution, 
and his name is mentioned by the French cook with approbation. 
He is not to be confounded with those who eat there. He may 
be seen conversing with the house steward during half an hour 
at a time. He has been detected in the stranger’s room tasting 
wine. He never dines alone, and it is impossible to look at his face 
at 9 p. M. and then deny that true happiness may be found on earth. 
But there are occasions when he is troubled with gout. 

Lastly there is the old, old man who frequents the club, and who 
sometimes lives in it. There is no sadder sight in the world than 
this—a man eighty years old and who has no home; I saw one once 
who was nearly blind. He lives in a palace, it is true; he totters 
across a floor of gorgeous mosaic; he can lean when he is weary 
against a marble pillar; he is surrounded by servants in splendid 
liveries, who treat him with as much outward deference as if he 
were their only master. But he is not their master: they have a 
thousand masters, and he is only one; this palace is not his; it is a 
hotel; there are a thousand partners in the firm, and he is only one. 
He is not at home; he is among strangers in a far land; he is 
among acquaintances, and all the hopes, the pleasures, the affections 
of his life are far, far away. He has lived too long, and perhaps he 
has not lived well. Perhaps when he was young he neglected to lay 
up those treasures of friendship and of love, which are not always 
stolen from us with our riches and our years, And now nobody 
cares for him. He lives only to give extra trouble to the servants, 
and to be laughed at by young men as he tries to eat his dinner 
without an assisting hand. 

There are one or two of these in most of the large London clubs. 


They show what a curse it is to have a childless, wifeless, solitary 
old age. They are tombstones which warn men that they should 
marry, as those of the churchyard warn men that they must die. 

C. Winwoop Reape. 








SHAPES OF A SOUL. 


wn. with the starlight folded in its wings, 
And nestling timidly against your love, 
For this soft time of hushed and glimme ring things, 
You call my soul a dove, a snowy dove. 


If I shall ask you in some shining hour, 
When bees and odors through the clear air pass, 
You'll say my soul buds as a small flush’d flower, 
Far off, half hiding, in the old home-grass. 


Ah, pretty names for pretty moods; and you, 

Who love me, such sweet shapes as these can see; 
But, take it from its sphere of bloom and dew, 

And where will then your bird or blossom be? 


Could you but see it, by life’s torrid light, 
Crouch in its : sands and glare with fire- red wrath, 
My soul would seem a tiger, fierce and bright 


Among the trembling passions in its path. 


And, could you sometimes watch it coil and slide, 
And drag its colors through the dust a while, 
And hiss its poison under foot, and hide, 
My soul would seem a snake—ah, do not smile! 


Yet fiercer forms and viler it ean wear; 
No matter, though, when these are of the Past, 
If as a lamb in the Good Shepherd’s care 
By the still waters it lie down at last. 
Sarau M. B. Pratt. 





THE POOR CAPITALISTS. 


HE old fable of the wagoner and Hercules is as apropos to-day 
as it ever was. It is not resignation and prayer which are to 
help the car of society out of the mire of poverty; nor is it any 
better for the poor to depend upon the rich to aid them in bettering 
their condition. To wait until some millionaire shall be moved to 
aid any projected improvement with the use of a small corner of his 
heavy purse, is more futile even than idly waiting upon Providence. 
There are, of course, rich men who feel the responsibilities of wealth, 
and make the most conscientious use of the power it gives them. 
But all such endeavors are either positively injurious, or else only 
so partially successful that it is doubtful whether the benefit gained 
equals the means which are dissipated. 

It is not charity that the world wants, but justice; and to gain 
this it wants only self-dependence. Capital may and unquestionably 
does often oppress labor, but labor, if combined, is in itself capital. 
It is perhaps questionable whether any general and permanent change 
in their relations will ever be established, which does not rest upon 
a basis of combination in agriculture, that is, in the foundation of all 
human life ; yet a successful attempt in any department which tends 
to show the advantages of combination, is valuable and of interest 
to every one who is interested in social science. The most important 
attempt at codperation in modern times is that of the Rochdale 
Equitable Pioneers’ Society; and it is also one of the most sugges- 
tive, since it was commenced by day laborers, has never asked or 
received any assistance from capitalists, and has been for years a 
most perfect financial and social success, It shows what the poor, 
by resolute, persistent and combined efforts, can achieve for them- 
selves. 

Rochdale is one of the very oldest as well as one of the most 
intelligent of the manufacturing towns of England. It is said that 
a Roman station or permanent camp was established i in the vicinity, 
and history tells us that its woollen manufactures were introduced 
by those Flemish immigrants whom Edward III. so wisely en- 
couraged to come and live in England. Its oldest parish church 
dates back to the twelfth century, when the secret guilds of masons 
were in full activity, and when many of the principal European 
cathedrals were founded. 

This codperative society was formed in 1843, At that time the 
flannel trade, one of the principal manufactures of Rochdale, was 
brisk, and the weavers, who were and are still a poorly paid class of 
workmen, undertook to strike for higher wages; and to support 

13 
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those who struck, a subscription of four cents a week was made by 
those who retained their places. 

The people of Lancashire are distinguished in England for a 
shrewd, hard common sense, and a persistent self-reliance. It is 
enough to say that John Bright is a native of Rochdale to show 
the liberal and progressive character of the people. Beside this, the 
social theories of Owen, the Chartist movement, and communistic 
reform, were at this time exciting people to thought, and all these 
movements were interesting the Rochdale laborers. It was pro- 
posed to commence a subscription of four cents a week for the pur- 
pose of obtaining sufficient capital to commence manufacturing. 
But the hopelessness of this scheme was too evident. Out of this 
discussion, however, it was finally resolved to form a coéperative 
society, and the society was incorporated and enrolled under the 
acts of Parliament, and thus proclaimed its intentions. The objects 
and plans of this society were declared to be “to form arrangements 
for the pecuniary benefit and the improvement of the social and 
domestic condition of its members, by raising a sufficient amount 
of capital in shares of one pound each to bring into operation the 
following plans and arrangements : 

The establishment of a store for the sale of provisions, clothing, etc. 

The building, purchasing, or erecting a number of houses, in which those 
members desiring to assist each other in improving their domestic and social con- 
dition may reside. 

To commence the manufacture of such articles asthe society may determine 
upon for the employment of such members as may be without employment, or 
who may be suffering in consequence of repeated reductions in their wages. 

As a further benefit and security to the members of this society, the society 
shall purchase or rent an estate or estates of land, which shall be cultivated by 
the members who may be out of employment, or whose labor may be badly re- 
munerated. 

That as soon as practicable, this society shall proceed to arrange the process of 
production, distribution and government ; or, in other words, to establish a self- 
supporting home colony of united interests, or assist other societies in establish- 
ing such colonies. 

At this time the society consisted of about forty members. The 
weekly subscription was raised to three pence (six cents), and three 
collectors were appointed to visit the members every Sunday and 
receive their subscriptions. The whole affair appeared hopelessly 
futile, but by steadily persisting, the formidable sum of £28 ($140) 
was finally collected, and with this they resolved to commence 
operations. A ground floor was hired in Toad Lane (all English 
towns have streets with disgusting names), on a lease of three years 
at $50 a year. Mr. William Cooper was appointed cashier, and 
Samuel Ashworth salesman. After paying for the necessary fix- 
tures and changes their capital was diminished about one half, and 
the remainder was expended for a stock of flour, sugar, butter and 
oatmeal, and on the 2lst of December, 1844, the Equitable 
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Pioneers commenced business, Of course it is manifest that with 
such a capital, the variety and selection of the stock must have been 
very poor, but the men engaged in it were persistent, for they knew 
that their principle was correct, and the store prospered very slowly, 
but surely. 

In 1845 they took out a license for the sale of tea and tobacco, 
and at the close of this year numbered eighty members, and had a 
capital of £181 12s. 3d. The weekly receipts for sales during the 
last quarter of this year were over $150. They now resolved to 
raise a capital of $5,000, in shares of five dollars, of which each 
member should hold four shares and no more. These he was to 
agree to take on his admission, paying a deposit of not less than six 
cents a share, and the same every week until the whole was paid, 
allowing at the same time all dividends of profits to remain as fur- 
ther payments of his subscription, It was, however, allowable for 
a member to sell all his shares except one, if overtaken by distress, 

In 1849 the members numbered 390, the capital had reached 
£1,193 19s, 1d., and the average weekly sales amounted to £179. 
The society now opened a stall for the sale of books, papers and 
periodicals, the profits of which were to be devoted to furnishing a 
reading room for the members, The next year the society was 
troubled by the introduction of sectarianism into its meetings by 
some bigots who proposed to close the meeting room on Sundays, 
and forbid religious discussion. It was therefore resolved, “ that 
every member shall have full liberty to speak his sentiments on all 
subjects when brought before the meetings at a proper time, and in 
& proper manner; and all subjects shall be legitimate when properly 
proposed.” From that time to this there has been no trouble upon 
this point. At the end of this year, 1850, the members amounted 
to 600, the capital to £2,299, and the sales to £338 a week. In 
April, 1851, for the first time since its commencement, the store was 
opened all day. 

At the time of the last quarterly report, for June, 1866, the capital 
amounted to £91,535, and the profits for the last quarter were 
£6,917. From this, after allowing ten per cent. for depreciation of 
fixed stock, and £137 for the educational department, a dividend of 
two shillings in the pound, or ten per cout., was divided among the 
members. In making this report, the committee “regret that the 
dividend this quarter is the smallest we have made for the last five 
years, and one of the principal reasons is on account of the butcher- 
ing department yielding so small a gain, which is caused by the 
great restrictions and regulations arising from the cattle plague.” 
The language of the report is not the most polished, but the facts 
are stable enough, and its truthfulness unquestionable. There is in 
all the published documents of the society a homely simplicity of 
style, with a directness of statement and sometimes the peculiar in- 
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volution of phrase which shows that it comes direct from the work- 
ing class, who are more conversant with realities than with rhetoric. 
And it is the most noticeable feature of this entire enterprise that it 
was conceived and has been realized by working men; by the class 
who as a rule are refused the right of suffrage in England. 

The dealings of the codperative society are, of course, for cash ; 
they neither take nor give credit. It is the rule now that each 
member must take five shares, and that no member can hold more 
than one hundred. The candidate for admission, when approved, 
pays one shilling and three pence to the cashier, who credits him 
this sum on the pass book, which each member is provided with, as 
a voucher. This payment he is to continue until his shares are paid 
up, when he receives interest upon them at the rate of five per cent. 
When he makes his purchases, he receives a tin ticket with the 
amount he has expended stamped upon it; this is his voucher for 
a share of the profits. This share of the profits also goes toward 
paying up his subscription to the stock, so that persons have be- 
come holders of stock without ever paying anything but the origi- 
nal fifteen pence, the balance coming from the division of profits. 
‘The stock is not transferable; when any member wishes to retire 
he cannot sell his stock. On announcing his intention to withdraw, 
his account is balanced, and he receives the amount to his credit. 
When a member dies, the society settles with his representatives. 
In this way, as the stock of each member is a thing personal to 
himself, it can never become an object of jobbery, can never rise to 
a premium or fall below par. The first shilling paid in, and the 
last shilling to the credit of a member on drawing out, are retained 
for a fund called redemption money, which is intended to make 
good the deterioration of the property. 

The store is now open for the custom of the public, and the 
loyalty of all its transactions, the certainty that its articles are pure, 
that its prices are fair, and its dealings honorable, induce a great 
deal of such trade. This is, of course, for the advantage of the 
members, since they alone share in the profit thus made. Com- 
mencing, as we have seen, with an almost infinitesimal stock, the 
society has now, beside the original store, nine branch stores for 
the sale of groceries, meat, drapery, tailoring, boots and shoes, ete. 

Beside the individual effect upon the members, in fostering habits 
of economy, self-reliance, and the sentiment of personal dignity 
which is the natural result of success, the social results of this ex- 
periment are equally marked and equally valuable. 

The collective spirit which the society has engendered is shown 
most satisfactorily in the liberality with which its wealth is used to 
foster various other attempts at codperation in the town. The Co- 
operative Corn Mill, an association having the same objects in view, 
was most generously assisted in its hour of need by the Equitable 
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Pioneers, and is now in a very flourishing condition. Beside this, 
The Rochdale Equitable Provident Sick and Burial Society, The 
Rochdale Codperative Manufacturing Society, The Codperators’ 
Loan Fund, The North of England Codéperative Wholesale So- 
ciety, The Rochdale Coédperative Land and Building Company, and 
The Subscription Turkish Baths, are all more or less indebted to the 
generous use of the surplus capital of the Pioneers. Thus capital, 
in their hands, has become a real blessing to themselves, and though 
the whole of the “objects and plans” they enunciated in the be- 
ginning have not been attained, yet they may look with pride upon 
what they have done, and with hope to the future. 

They have at least, in the nineteenth century, and at the focus of 
the modern devotion to commerce, destroyed the demoralizing and 
false character of trade; they have shown the power of com ination, 
the identity of public and private interest, the necessity of per- 
sonal liberty in codperation, the possibility and advantage of a com- 
bination between labor and capital, and the ability of labor by 
association to become capital. They have inaugurated the move- 
ment which will in history be as distinctive a mark of the last half 
of the nineteenth century as republicanism was of the last half of 
the eighteenth. Nor must it be forgotten that women are admitted 
to all the benefits of the society. Under the head of “Construction 


of Rules,” it is declared that, “In construing these rules, words 


importing the masculine gender shall be taken to apply to a female.” 
M. Howzanp, 











ADVERTISING. 


HE time has passed when fame was necessarily earned by acts 

of valor’ and beneficence, or by notable labors of the mind. 

The humblest individual may enjoy the satisfaction of seeing his 
name in print at a specified sum per line, and he may repeat it to 
any, even the most preposterous extent, in agate, or in huge capitals, 
or up and down long columns, on the simple condition of footing 
the bills. If he is not fastidious he may have it posted on dead 
walls and temporary enclosures in the cities; and, except he be de- 
terred by the operation of the laws against defacing nature, he 
may have it painted in any color that may suit his fancy, on board 
fences, and on enduring rocks along the lines of much-travelled 
thoroughfares. The names of successful advertisers have become 
household words where the poets, politicians, philosophers and war- 
riors of the land are as yet unheard of. They invade every depart- 
ment of life, and no privacy or exclusiveness is a bar to them. 
Everything in use is under somebody’s patent. You feel a just 
contempt for the philosophical individual who earns his bread in the 
sweat of his brow, by promenading up and down Broadway, in fair 
weather and foul, clothed in oil-skin printed all over with obtrusive 
advice as to where you should purchase ready-made garments; but 
you forget that in a less palpable manner you become the bearer of 
the advertisements of a dozen men, The maker’s name is stamped 
on your hose, on the inside of your boot, on your paper collar—sup- 
posing you wear one—on the blade of your pocket knife, in the case 
of your watch, on your pocket book, on the inside of your gloves. 
In donning a new suit it is necessary to exercise great care before 
you go into the parlor or the street, to see that the card of the tailor 
is not neatly sewn upon some conspicuous part. You can never 
make a call but the inquisitive may discover the answer to that 
pertinent question which meets us at the commencement of. special 
notices, “ Who’s your hatter?”,and I once knew a young man so 
sensitive on this matter that he discontinued the purchase of cheap 
hats on the east side,and bought dear ones on Broadway, solely 
that he might bear about with him the evidence of patronizing an 
aristocratic locality. Articles of household use come enclosed in 
somebody’s patent package; and you are admonished as to the 
groceries you should use through every channel by which the eye 
can be attracted or the understanding addressed. At the table the 
knives, forks, spoons and crockery are stamped ; and on every cracker 
you eat with your oysters a man’s name stares at you as it passes 
to your mouth, is crunched between your teeth, and crammed down 
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your very throat. In every farm-house in the land there is instant 
recognition at the mention of Higg’s saleratus and Wigg’s soap, 
even where the title of Tennyson’s last work is thought to be “In 
a Garden,” and Longfellow understood as the nickname of a tall 
man. 

To advertise is the monomania of the time. There is no relief 
from it in all the earth. On the buildings are blazing signs, on the 
curb-stones are posters, and banners with inscriptions pendant be- 
tween the lettered fronts of six-story buildings shut out the view of 
the sky. Never a brick pile rises in any part of the city but it is 
covered almost in a night with the fungus and mould of hot noto- 
riety-hunting. You read men’s names in the panels of the cars, in 
the saloons of the steamboats, in your morning paper, in the latest 
novel, in the almanac, with pages alternately telling of the signs 
of the zodiac and the healing powers of Simpson’s syrup. The 
proverbial countryman, as he enters the city, gazes hither and 
thither, up and down, in blank bewilderment; but the practised eye 
has obtained respite to the extent that all ordinary signs and in- 
scriptions are overlooked with scarcely an impression on the retina, 
It is in the attempt to cheat the mind of even this relief, and to ad- 
dress peculiar and ingenious forms and compositions to the eye and 
understanding, that advertising has been developed into a kind of 
fine art. 

The historians tell us that the first newspaper established in Lon- 
don was the “ Weekly News,” in 1622, and that the first English 
advertisement was published in 1652, in the Parliament journal, an- 
nouncing a book eulogizing Cromwell’s victories in Ireland. The 
first merchandise advertised was tea, which was then just coming 
into use. In the two hundred years and more that have elapsed 

since then, advertising has certainly kept pace with the progress of 
trade and literature. It is, of course, but the routine of business 
that the pawnbroker should hang three gilded balls over his door; 
that the tea-merchant should run riot in Chinese letters; that the 
shoe-dealer should establish on the sidewalk his mammoth boot, 
large enough for Gavroche to lodge in of nights; that the black- 
smith should exhibit a horse-shoe; the newspaper its bulletin; the 
barber his striped pole ; the tobacconist his statue of Indian, China- 
man, Highlander, Bayard Taylor, or Punch; the jeweller his huge 
watch or clock; the theatres their monstrous posters and jets of 
gaslight ; the dry-goods merchants their frames dressed in the simil- 
itude of females; and all others in their windows the emblems of 
their calling. For extra attraction, some of the stores pin placards 
on their articles of clothing, containing such adjectives as “ Exqui- 
site !” “ Fashionable!” “Stylish!” “Cheap!” “ Handsome!” “ Beau- 
tiful!” “Magnificent!” “Divine!” and some hang in their win- 
dows such admonitions as “O! look here!” “See this!” “If you 
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don’t see what you want, ask for it!” “No charge for looking at 
stock!” It is related of Miss Mitford, the authoress, that she once 
bought and wore to a grand assembly, a turban on which was a 
small but conspicuous label reading “ Very chaste; only five shil- 
lings!” A little extra excitement is sometimes created by bulletins 
announcing r, “Great Reduction in Prices!” “This stock selling out 
below Cost! ” “Fire! Fire! Goods from fire selling cheap!” But 
that was a higher order of genius which invented the sign-board on 
one side of which are the wordiy “Don’t look on the other side!” 
Scarcely a person who passes is able to resist that propensity of hu- 
man nature which impels men to take the utmost pains to do that 
which they are particularly requested not to do—a propensity which 
leaves Dr. Holland, as he says, at a loss to decide whether there is 
more of human nature in the pig, or of pig in human nature. An 
appeal to curiosity is always sure. To get a book suppressed en- 
sures a good sale for it, if not suppressed too strictly. An acute 
merchant once hired four men of meditative aspects to stand all day 
at the edge of the sidewalk and gaze at his sign. It was a pretty 
sign enough, certainly, but although there was a crowd there every 
day looking up to see what attracted the attention of the four men, 
and though every one read the words carefully and considered them 
well, no extraordinary significance or wonderful import ever came 
out of them. But the object of the merchant was attained, and the 
sign was indelibly impressed on many minds, The wagons covered 
with posters that loiter through crowded streets; the line of men 
who walk down Broadway, each with a huge letter on his shoul- 
der, all spelling a word, are worthy examples of advertising genius, 
I was rather surprised and taken at fault one day, by seeing on the 
sidewalk very life-like representations in paint of rats and mice, ap- 
parently in the last stages of fright, but was reassured when I ob- 
served that the shop by the side sold a newly patented “ Extermi- 
nator.” 

The common and business-like method of advertisements in the 
newspapers was also found not to attract readers sufficiently; and 
then was called in the aid of the professional writers to give magic 
arrangement to these otherwise dead and senseless types that had 
become the medium of communication throughout nations. May- 
hap the authors occasionally found that poetry on abstract themes 
was not as remunerative as poetry designed to illustrate the virtues 
of various classes of merchandise, though in either case the pay 
might be sufficiently meagre compared with the profits of the trader. 
The man who has anything to sell now-a-days, has attached to his 
establishment not only his salesmen, but his poet, who writes now 
a@ poem, to-morrow a story, the next day a news item; all com- 
mencing with the true ring of literary merit, but all culminating 
to the praise of his employer’s wares. Having the appearance of 
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excellent and entertaining matter, they lead the reader irresistibly 
on to the consideration of Hobson’s boots and shoes, and Dobson’s 
charming varieties of hosiery. “ Marriage” is a very attractive 
heading, but seeing one day an article thus headed, I looked to the 
closing paragraph and found the following words: “ Most merchants 
sell it”—not referring at all to marriage, but to a certain kind of 
saleratus, which subject was introduced quite consecutively in an 
appropriate comparison between marriage and this saleratus, as the 
two greatest blessings of the earth. The searcher after news ob- 
serves an item which seems remarkably interesting: .“ The removal 
of General A.,” it says, “and the substitution in his place of 
the brave General B., will give pleasure to every patriotic citizen 
of the Republic. General A. has given offence to Unionists not 
only by his stupidity, but by his lack of grace and gentlemanly 
taste. If the ex-commander desires to redeem his good name, how- 
ever, he should immediately order, from Messrs. Q. & Q., of N. 
street, one of those cheap but elegant suits of clothing which have 
become characteristic of that famous and justly celebrated estab- 
lishment. The stock of clothing contained in Messrs. Q. & Q.’s 
vast emporium, is unexampled for excellence, elegance, and variety ; 
and there is not a garment in their store that is not made in the 
best style.” 

Would not the following item look “ newsy ” and interesting, even 
to an experienced editor ? 

TRANGE NOISE IN THE HOUSE OF A RIOTER.—WHILE A CAPTAIN OF 

the Police was searching the house of a rioter in the Twenty-second Ward last 
week, a singular noise was heard, which proceeded from a niche in the wall, whereupon 
the captain blew his whistle, and his posse proceeded forthwith to tear away the plaster- 
ing, hoping to find a “ plug ugly” secreted there; but what was their surprise, to find 
instead a whole case of A.’s watches, wound up and ticking dway at a 2:40 rate. 
Among them were Hunting Cased Ladies’ Watches, Fine Gold Plate Cylinder, equal to 
solid eighteen carat gold in finish and general appearance, which he sells at $16. How 
they obtained them is a question. We presume that they were purchased for speculation 
from A.’s Emporium, Broadway, where every conceivable style of watches and jewelry 
can be found at astounding prices. 

The pensive reader observes a poem which gives promise of fine 
and chastened sentiment: , 

Should sorrow o’er thy brow 
Its darkened shadow fling, 

Go buy a hat of Jiggles— 
You'll find it just the thing. 

There is a popular taste for anecdotes among some classes, and it 
is true of some men that wherever they see, in looking over the 
landscape of an article, so to speak, two d’s with a dash between 
them, they expect to find something very funny in it. The know- 
ledge of this infirmity of human nature is taken advantage of in 
the following, though the connection between the anecdote and its 
application would seem, to a casual observer, to be somewhat re- 
mote: 
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Thackeray, bright genius of the past, would frequently, when speaking about fame, 
tell the following amusing incident: When in St. Louis, and at dinner one day, at the 
hotel, he heard one Irish waiter say to another, “Do you know who that is?” “No,” 
was the answer. “That,” said the first, “is the celebrated Thacker.” “What's he 
done?” “D—dif I know.” But we do know that the place to get a glass of cool and 
wholesome lager is at T.’s neat saloon. 

The following, in the Asopian style of advertising, is rather 
misty : 

“Luff a little,” said the captain. 
“See you d—d first,” said the ship. 

The captain stepped overboard, and kicked it over, much to the astonishment of the 
“watch below;” who, however, all got to land in safety, owing to their invariably sleep- 
ing in Dobbin’s Patent Nautilus Jackets. 

A “Story of ye Modern Times,” entitled, “The Traveller,” next 
meets the eye: 
HE SHADES OF NIGHT WERE FALLING FAST, 
As through a western city passed 
A youth, who bore, ’mid snow and ice, 
A banner with this strange device— 
“Boots, Boots, and Shoes.” 

In his sojourning this young man had heard that F. kept the best stock of boots and 

shoes in the city ; thitherward he bent his steps. 


His toes were peeping with the blues 
From out a pair of defunct shoes, 
And like a fish-horn clearly rung 
The accents of that unknown tongue— 
“ Boots, Boots, and Shoes.” 
Nothing daunted by the present dilapidated condition of his under- ae he 
presses vigorously on, cheered by the hope of better days. 
He passed where stands the boot o’er head. 
“No further go,” an old man said, 
“You'll find no better far nor wide ;” 
And loud that sax-horn voice replied, 
“ Boots, Boots, and Shoes.” 


It further relates, in a subsequent stanza, how 


He calls in accents clear and high 
“Boots, Boots, and Shoes.” 
Nor did he forget to inquire the prices, which being cheaper than he had dreamed 
of, he pitched in to a marvellous extent. The result of which was: 
At break of day, toward the brook, 
His way the thirsty farmer took ; 
He heard a voice of wild despair 
Ring clearly through the startled air, 
“ Boots, Boots, and Shoes.” 
A most unaccountable mystery, which shall be cleared up soon. 
A traveller, by the faithful hound, 
All buried in boots and shoes was found, 
Still in his hand, as in a vice, 
The banner with that strange device, 
“ Boots, Boots, and Shoes.” 
The fact is he got too many boots and shoes for his money. The monks of Saint 
Bernard have since ordered one hundred cases of F.’s boots, which are to be distributed 
among ambitious youths who aspire to high positions at the low price of $3 00 per pair. 
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A person having bought a pair of those boots and having them 
“shined up” with that particular blacking which is advertised by 
a picture of a gentleman shaving himself by the reflective polish 
on the leather, ought to be satisfied. 

Eloquence is very well in an advertisement, but bursts of ecstatic 
literature sometimes come under our notice, which seem to overstep 
the bounds of moderation. Take, for instance, the following sen- 
tence from the card of a firm of dry-goods dealers in the West : 

But not to pile up the agony of Western eloquence, we state with great confidence, 
that ladies attired in our new styles of Fall and Winter goods, will find the effect so 
rejuvenating, that all the cares incident to domestic life will be as blithesome as kissing 
the dew from the roses of beauty that bloom in perennial fragrance in the elysian fields 
of ecstatic love! 

The following is an advertisement of a Western showman : 

A RATTELL SNAICK TOO BE SHOED! 


Thee histry of this snaick is as follors : 

he was ketcht on tung mounting by a poore man 

With a large Fammely being sicks yer ould, and werry 

Wenumus he is now in A bocks, and cant Hurt nobody Wich is much Better than 
To be running Wild Cause he Cant want To eat nothin. admittance 

Is sick Pents For them what pleese To pay It and thrippents 

for them what Dont a Liberal reduckshon For Fammelees. 

for more particklers pleese to cawl on Old Dick. 


The following is copied from an old Connecticut paper : 


OHN STIBBING, TAYLOR, SHOEMAKER, AND ASTRONOMER. I ALSO 
keeps a journeyman to do all kinds of carpenters and blacksmiths works, and to 
hang bells, etc. Aney lady or genteelman as bespeaks a cote or a pair of breeches may 
have it on Friday or Saturday without fail. N.B.—being rumored abroad that I in- 
tend leaving off business on account of my elected church warding, I hope my friends 
won't give ears to such bloodthirsty reports. Joun Stippine. 

A gentleman of quite as various capacity advertised in the St. 
Joseph (Mo.) “ Gazette” as follows: 

ARTHOLOMEW McGINNIS OFFERS HIS SERVICES TO THE CITIZENS 

of this city as a wig-maker, music teacher, and dealer in dry fruits. He has 
come here, and gives people information that he intends to open in Middletown Alley, 
No. 12, where he proposes to make ladies’ chops, repack pork, set hens’ eggs under wild 
ducks ; horse-jockeys and faro-dealers can be supplied with old saddles, smelling-bottles, 
and all the vegetables of this year’s growth. Also, quail traps repaired, renovated, and 
fabricated. All kinds of needle-work can be done with accuracy ; pantaloons patched, 
with one hundred pounds of new lard, and forty pounds of hemp—tow-cloth, goose- 
grease, and gridirons to be bartered off for soft-soap. 

Another Western man who is a doctor, lawyer, justice of the 
peace, and dry-goods merchant, adds to the list of his qualifications, 
“N. B.—Auctioneering of the loudest kind, interwoven with ven- 
triloquism.” 

The “ London Review,” in a late number, makes famous a certain 
Mr. James Torrington Spencer Lidstone, author of a sort of period- 
ical called the “ Londoniad,” in which he either praises or abuses 
prominent parties as he has succeeded in blackmailing them or not, 
Here is a verse of his, which immortalizes a toilet-soap maker: 
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Here midst irradiate halls, with K.’s patent soap 

And crystal colongades the muse her solar dome shall cope, 
For goodness of quality through a hundred nations known, 
Languages of a legion race sing K. to renown. 


Between Cobden and Mr. Delane, the editor of the London 
“Times,” he makes a very striking contrast : 

In Richard Cobden existing nations see 
The prototype of existing Deity ; 

John Delane—if his likeness we would seek, 
We must strive to find it in an area-sneak. 

Mr. Delane compelled Lidstone to make an abject apology for 
the two last lines. 

Editors of newspapers look with the sharpest eyes for hidden 
puffs in items of news. Advertisements must be paid for. The 
man who pays they are willing to accommodate as best they can, 
One country editor goes so far as to offer a high salary to a foreman 
who can so arrange the paper as to allow every person’s advertise- 
ment to head the column. But in every department of human en- 
deavor ingenuity will accomplish wonders, The London “Spectator,” 
in a caustic criticism on a new poet, remarked: “ And this ex- 
traordinary production Mr. modestly conceives to be equal to 
Goethe.” The publisher in his advertisement quoted it as follows: 
“Extraordinary production . . . equal to Goethe.” 


An ingenious method of advertising cheaply was adopted by 
one John Thompson of a second-rate city. A pompous trader in 
the same line of business moved into the place, started his store, 
and, in the greater part of a column of the newspaper, explained 
what excellent goods he sold and at what cheap prices. John 
Thompson’s advertisement was inserted directly under this, as 
follows : 


I, too. 
Joun THompson. 

One of the most remarkable things in connection with this sub- 
ject is the extent to which a gullible public will believe an adver- 
tisement. A dozen dealers in the same class of goods will each 
proclaim his own store the cheapest, best, and, in all other laudable 
respects, the superlative establishment in the town, and the confiding 
reader sees no anomaly. The countryman sends his money to the 
city with profound expectation of receiving by return mail four 
times its value from a public spirited and philanthropic advertiser. 
Surely there need be no sickness, suffering, or death, if men would 
only take the medicines brought to their notice through the jour- 
nals. The list of diseases cured comprises all the “ ills that flesh is 
heir to ;” and all doubt that such cures can be accomplished is dis- 
sipated by the testimonials of fortunate convalescents themselves, 
Dr. Hall gives the following as a fair example of such testimonials: 
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Dear Doctor—I will be one hundred and seventy-five years old next October. For 
ninety-four years I have been an invalid, unable to move except when I was stirred 
with a lever. But a year ago last Thursday, I heard of the Graniclar Syrup. I bought 
a bottle, smelt of the cork, and found myself a new man. I can now run twelve and a 
half miles an hour, and throw nineteen somersets without stopping. P. S.—A little of 
your Alicumstone Salve, applied to a wooden leg, reduced a compound fracture in nineteen 
minutes, and is now covering the limb with a fresh cuticle of white gum pine bark. 


A person who advertised for “competent persons to undertake 
the sale of a new medicine,” adding that “it will be profitable to 
the undertaker,” came very near the truth by accident. 

A great many hints on human life, not necessary to be enlarged 
upon, may be gained by an attentive perusal of the advertising col- 
umns. A commentary on the morals of liquor dealing, and on ten- 
ement life, might be written from the following, which appeared in 
a New York paper: 

OR SALE—ONE OF THE BEST PAYING LIQUOR STORES IN THE 71a 


Ward, will be sold cheap, there are 60 families in the building. For further par- 
ticulars inquire, ete. 


That is quite as impudent, though not intended to be as glaring, 
as the following: 
O RENT—A HOUSE ON M. AVENUE, LOCATED IMMEDIATELY ALONG- 


side of fine plum orchards, from which an abundant supply of the most delicious 
fruit may be stolen during the season. Rent low, and the greater part taken in plums. 


Another liquor dealer advertises, facetiously, that those of his 


patrons who desire it will be sent home on a wheelbarrow gratis. 
A commentary on Young American energy might be written on 
the following and others like it: 
ITUATION WANTED—BY A YOUNG MAN 25 YEARS OF AGE, WHO 
writes a good plain hand; is about as intelligent as the average, and is willing to 
learn what he don’t know. 


A commentary on almsgiving might be written on an advertise- 
ment which appeared in London, of the “ walk” of a deceased blind 
beggar, in a charitable neighborhood, with his staff and dog. A 
moralist might discourse on the likelihood of the lady being suited 
who wrote and paid for the following in a city paper: 

ANTED—A FOOL, BY A LADY OF DISTINCTION: MUST BE PERFECT 
and playful, as it is necessary to keep the lady laughing all day. Address, giv- 
ing full description and amount of salary required, A. B. C., office. 

The following is curious: 

AM H. H.—MOTHER IS DEAD, AND WILL BE BURIED ON THURSDAY. 

Can’t you come on? I'll pay your expenses. 

There was never anything more sarcastic printed than those 
words, “I'll pay your expenses,” though they might have been in- 
tended kindly. The young man who advertised for a boarding 
place where his pious example would be considered an equivalent 
for board and lodging, is matched by the lady who wants a house 
where contact with believers would be an attendant circumstance, 
and who concludes: “A line to the Sinner Saved, B. post-office, 
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will be called for and gratefully acknowledged.” Of matrimonial 
advertisements enough has been written. The only sentiment that 
could be indulged, in reference to some “ personals” I have seen, is 
wonder that a sane mind could produce anything so idiotic. For 
instance : 

Porprpy—Beware of Hank Mudge. “ Verbum Sap.’ 


Swipes? 

ScREECHER. 
And again: 
Wixkee Wvum—Snakes are in town and the oildripis lively. Wake up the small 


dippers in, and see me at my office. 
Funevus tHe First. 


How much more sensible is the following: 


Dearest Lurtine—Shall we never meet again? Oh, dearest, tell me. All will be 
forgiven and forgotten. I have sent you a bottle of the far-famed Bunion Extractor. 
Let it propitiate thee. Thine ever, 

GuSTAVE. 


The last example is given merely as a hint to advertisers. 

As I was thinking of all these things in my meditating chair one 
night, I had avision of the gorgeous and flaming carnival of adver- 
tisers in the new times that are to be. All things that presented a 
surface were lettered with the names of men and nostrums and 
wares ; and all things that had voices sounded them. Allinterests and 
entities were forgotten except as they related to the madness of the 
hour. The leading editorial in the morning paper was double leaded, 
stating, in effect, that the news of the Fenian Revolution was interest- 
ing, but that it was due to the reader to say that Dobbs & Co. re- 
mained at their old place of business dispensing goods to all comers as 
cheaply as ever before. The first telegram from Washington gave 
information that the President “this evening at the reception, ap- 
peared in a complete new suit, made expressly at his order by 
Cobbs & Co., the far-famed clothing firm of B. street.” One of 
the book notices mentioned that Longfellow’s new poem was dis- 
covered to be an ingenious acrostic referring to Wripp’s Universal 
Renovator, and giving the names of numerous disorders for which 
it is an infallible cure. In the art column it was stated that the 
cross at which the Pilgrim kneels in “The Heart of the Andes,” is 
so transformed as to become a board on which is painted the brief 
title of a dentifrice. A city item that told of the burning of a lady 
by catching fire to her dress, suggested that such accidents could 
be entirely prevented by the use of the Patent Fire-Proof Crinoline. 
I learned as I read that letters of friendship and love were enclosed 
in advertising envelopes; that parlors of private houses were sup- 
plied with wall-paper and window-curtains, ornamented with names, 
embroidered and stamped in fanciful figures; that pocket-handker- 
chiefs were given away, not filled with moral precepts like those 
that were sent to the heathen, but covered all over with advice as 
to purchases; that photographs were sold cheaply of beautiful natu- 
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ral scenery among mountains and valleys, introducing very appro- 
priately, in bloated letters on the prominent boulders, the titles of 
pills and syrups; and that popular songs carried refrains, telling of 
wines and dry-goods, which many a night floated out from beauti- 
ful lips into the balmy air upon the tones of piano and harp. The 
advertisements and news were mixed inextricably and could not be 
distinguished. The eye wandered over 
A wilderness of strange 

But gay confusion; roses for the cheeks, 

And lilies for the brows of faded age, 

Teeth for the toothless, ringlets for the bald, 

Heaven, earth, and ocean plundered of their sweets, 

Nectareous essences, Olympian dews, 

Sermons, and city feasts, and favorite airs, 

Ethereal journeys, submarine exploits, 

And Katterfeito, with his hair on end 

At his own wonders, wondering for his bread. 

In the streets the buildings were painted, not as heretofore in 
uniform colors, but with signs and notices, presenting as variegated 
an appearance as the brick-piles on Broadway. Criers perambulated 
the streets or shouted from housetops, or balconies, or boxes at the 
corners of streets. Lamp posts were turned into sign-boards to tell 
of religious services, of elegant residences to let and for sale, of re- 
movals, and of dissolutions of copartnership; the awnings were ad- 
vertising sheets; the sides of carriages in the streets were covered 
with words; and, now and then, long processions passed like po- 
litical demonstrations, except that the mottoes related to matters of 
trade and not to matters of state. Cars and omnibuses were gay 
with banners containing notices of plays, circuses, fairs, lectures, and 
picnics. The streets of promenade were filled with young men who 
added to their salaries by wearing placards on their coats and hats. 
Even the ladies wore silks that were no more stamped with flowers 
and pretty figures, but with notices of Spring openings and great 
bargains. I saw full verification of the honest purpose of a special 
notice I had read with incredulity : 

ARE OPPORTUNITY !—ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL LADIES OF THE 

city, an acknowledged leader of fashion, has unoccupied, and ready to let to 
advertisers, one breadth of a magnificent corn-colored silk worn nearly every afternoon 
in Broadway, Fifth Avenue, or the Central Park; and at the opera, balls, and select 
parties in the evening. Terms reasonable. Address, etc. 

I bowed my head to the earth in sorrowful and bewildered con- 
templation of these things; and, lo, the pavement was painted, di- 
versified with colored glass, and illuminated through interstices in 
the iron plates—I walked upon advertisements ! 

GrorGE WAKEMAN, 





THE HOUSE OPPOSITE. 


REMEMBER the day well. It had snowed until the dusk of 
the early evening came on. 

I was rather idle and musing in those times, and I used to sit 
pours by the window of my room, looking down upon the street at 
the people, then gazing inquisitively at the quiet house directly op- 
posite. 

The shutters were always fast closed along the front, save one, 
two stories up, on a level with my room. 

To this window a bent and withered old man used to come daily 
and stand looking, like myself, up and down the street ; only, I fan- 
cied, he did not look with a listless gaze as I did, but with the sharp, 
eager glance of one who waits and watches. 

Then, sometimes in the forenoon, I was sure to see a wan-looking 
girl of twelve or thirteen come and dust the window, and tend the 
solitary plant that stood forlornly there. 

Thus I had aimlessly watched them every day for a month, for I 
had fallen into the habit, and did not think of giving it up, though 
I do not know that I received any pleasure from it. 

But this day—as I sat with idle pen between my fingers, knowing 
that the gray of evening was fast coming and I had written but 
little—I saw the front door of that house open, and the little girl 
glance up at my window, then huddle her shawl about her and 
splash across the street to my door and ring. 

I was curious, and I ran down the stairs myself to open to her, 
Then I saw that she looked frightened and was shivering, not alone 
with cold, I thought. 

“Please, miss, will you come over there? There’s nobody there 
but me and him, and I don’t know a thing to do, and he says he 
won't have a doctor.” 

In common humanity I could not refuse the child, and yet I did 
not want to go. I said, 

“Come up to my room while I put on my things. You are not 
in such a hurry but you can do that, are you?” 

She looked inexpressibly relieved at my words, and followed me 
as I returned. I wanted to ask her some questions, to find out, if 
possible, what I was expected to do over there. I half suspected 
the old man—whom I instantly understood to be “him ”—to be a 
miser who denied himself the common necessaries of life that he 
might keep his gold. 

“Ts there no other servant ?” I asked, as I put away my writing 
materials. 
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“ No—nobody in the house but he and IL. It’s dreadful. And 
he’s fussing for fear somebody will come.” 

“ Whom does he expect ?” I asked, with interest, for in some way, 
[ felt a mystery. 

“T don’t know. He don’t want any one to come but that one. 
He’s muttering and mumbling about it now.” And the child shud- 
dered as she spoke. Apparently, and naturally, she felt a relief in 
this opportunity of speaking to some one, and she was not loth to 
answer my questions. 

“ What is his name?” 

“Mr. Geralds.” 

“He does not know you came over here ?” 

“ Oh, no, indeed,” with a scared look, “he would not have let me 
come.” 

I had now my cloak and bonnet on, and I said, 

“He will probably, then, not receive me very hospitably—but as 
he is sick, I will go.” 

There was something very gloomy in the dark, damp hall into 
which I was ushered. I never felt more disagreeably in my life 
than when following the little girl up the stairs. I had not an idea 
what I should do, but I knew the old man was helpless, and some- 
body ought to assist him. 

As we reached the door of his room the girl shrank and said, 

“You go in alone. There’s no need of my going with you.” 

Without allowing myself a moment’s hesitation, I pushed open 
the door and entered the room at whose window I had so often seen 
the shrunken face of the man. 

The room was furnished well, almost richly, but had a forlorn 
air. 

I looked at the figure on the bed; it did not move; he thought it 
was his servant. I advanced two or three steps; something told 
him it was not the servant. He turned his head slowly and, with a 
long stare of amazement, saw me looking. With a feeling of relief 
I saw that it was not a bad face, nor a disagreeable one, thus turned 
toward me. It was sunken, and worn, and anxious, perhaps a little 
peevish from some continual disappointment, but there was some- 
thing even handsome in the large gray eyes and the broad forehead 
from which swept the neglected white hair. 

There was an imperative question concerning my intrusion in his 
eyes as he looked at me. I hastened to say, 

“ T learned that you were ill and alone, and I came in to see if I 
might do something for you. You will allow me to send fora 
physician ? ” 

“Tam not ill enough for a physician. I shall do very well with- 
out help. I suppose you mean kindly.” 

Had I meant otherwise I should have blanched before his ear- 
14 
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nest, searching look. I did not reply to his words, save by meeting 
that glance with the honesty of my purpose in my eyes. 

“Tf you will not allow me to get a doctor,” I said, at last, “ is 
there nothing I can do to make you comfortable ?” 

“T don’t know of anything. My limbs are paralyzed, and I must 
lie here.” 

He spoke with an attempt at resignation that had a great deal of 
impatience in it. 

Notwithstanding his words, there was something so despondent 
and weary about his appearance that I did not like to take this as 
my dismissal. As I still lingered, uncertain what to do, he asked, 
with sudden asperity, 

“How did you know I was ill? Maggie has been blabbing ?” 

“If Maggie is the little girl, she did tell me, sir. She was very 
much frightened, as was natural.” 

I spoke more boldly than I had intended, for though I felt a 
strange, weird power about the house and its occupant, I did not 
feel afraid of him. 

“T suppose the child is fidgety, shut up so close,” he muttered, 
with a half groan, and moving his head wearily, “ but I can’t have 
this house full of people now.” 

“ But if you are ill,” I said. I had seated myself by his bedside, 
and was looking full at him. 

He interrupted my remark by saying quickly, 

* Do you work tor a living ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“What do you do?” 

“T write.” 

“What do you write?” with a curious glance at my hands, 

“Stories, reviews—anything I can.” 

* And you get money ?” 

“ A little; I live.” 

“And that is all, of course. You look very honorable. Are 
you?” 

I was silent, for I did not know what to say, and I could not 
imagine at what he was driving. 

“ Are you honorable?” he repeated. 

“Try me, if you please,” I said, a flush mounting to my cheek at 
his intense scrutiny. 

“ You have offered to help me; now we will see if you will,” he 
said, and I waited, vividly interested. 

“Tow much do you usually earn in a week?” 

I named the sum. 

“T will give you that, and insure you against losing any situa- 
tion, if you will stay here a few weeks. I don’t want you to work. 
I expect to be helpless a long while. Will you stay here, and when 
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one whom I expect shall come, will you receive him and keep him 
secreted in the house until he can get away ?” 

I hesitated. The proposition was so strange that I could not at 
first say anything. I was inclined to refuse, and he saw it. 

“You offered to help the sick old man,” he said, ironically, “ but 
when he proposes the only way in which you can do so—a simple, 
innocent way—you retreat.” 

“Tf I retreat, it is because I fear it is not innocent,” I exclaimed, 
indignantly. 

He smiled for the first time, and in such a way that I knew he 
did not think less of me for that exclamation. 

“But I swear to you that what I ask of you is entirely innocent,” 
he said, with earnestness. “ Could I ask a girl to do what was 
not ?” 

I looked at him and felt that he spoke truth—and there was 
something in his request so strange as to be rather attractive. 

“That person whom you expect is not a criminal?” I asked. 

“ Never!” he said, with indignant fire flashing in his eyes. 

“Then I will stay,” I replied, rising to return to my lodgings. 

“ And you will be silent?” he asked, detaining me with a glance. 
I promised, and went down stairs, letting myself out alone, and hur- 
rying across the wet street. It was now dark, and the street lamps 
were shining in at my room. . 

I thought I had done a very curious thing, but I did not feel that 
[had done a wrong one. I put my room to rights, conscious of an 
exhilarating interest very different from the stagnant indifference 
that had been mine so long. 

I felt that I was to be surrounded for a while with slightly mys- 
terious influences, but no premonitory fate warned me how com- 
pletely my destiny was to be changed, how the next few weeks 
were to write on my life characters whose force would be felt in all 
my after years. 

The servant, Maggie, had lighted a fire in a room for me when I 
went back. She was overjoyed that I was to be there, and seemed 
to throw off her melancholy at once, though she was very quiet and 
subdued. 

My duties, after a day or two, were rather irksome and fatiguing, 
though there was a peculiar interest in them. 

There was a rear entrance to the house which Maggie was not 
allowed to penetrate. It was reached by a narrow passage through 
a part of the building, and the walk from the house door was pro- 
tected by a high board fence, with a gate always locked. 

It was at this entrance that I should some day find the unknown, 
and close was the watch I was obliged to keep. There was a bell- 
wite extending from the outer gate to Mr. Geralds’ room, but now 
that he could not move, it was I who was to answer that summons. 
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My room was directly over that of the old man, and I knew the 
faintest tinkle of that expected ring would reach my ears. I used 
to read to hima good deal; and I sat in my own room and wrote, 
feeling a vague excitement all the time. 

I had not been there a week, when one night, as I sat late to 
finish an article for a magazine, for once forgetting that for which 
I waited, the bell below rang faintly, but still distinctly. 

The pen dropped from my fingers, all idea of my story fled. 

I sped down stairs and tapped at Mr. Geralds’ door, and opened 
it. He raised his head, a white, luminous excitement on his face. 

“Do not come here,” he cried, “ go down and let him in! Oh, 
why cannot I move?” 

I needed no second bidding. I ran down, and through the dark 
passage, opening the house door, and letting in a soft, white ra- 
diance of moonlight as I did so, I walked slower toward the gate, 
for my heart throbbed very uncomfortably. I gained an appear- 
ance of composure before I undid the bolt. A tall, heavily-cloaked 
figure awaited the opening of the door. I had a glimpse of dark 
hair and beard. He started somewhat as he saw me, and drew 
back slightly, involuntarily touching his hat as he bowed. 

“Tt is a mistake, I think, I will go on,” he said, in a voice of 
melodious respect. 

“T do not think it is a mistake,” I replied. ‘This is the house of 
Mr. Geralds, but he is ill and could not come down.” 

“My father ill!” he exclaimed, stepping in quickly, his cloak 
falling as he did so, and revealing a swarthy, straight-featured face, 
with eyes of intense darkness. 

He looked at me swiitly, and, though I could not be offended by 
that glance, yet I felt a faint blush sweep up and subside. 

“T will conduct you to him,” I said, turning toward the house. 

“He has wanted to see me?” he said, with suppressed eagerness, 
as we groped through the dark passage. 

“ He has been very impatient,” I replied. 

“He is not very ill—he can’t be that?” His voice had a tone of 
anxious pain that called forth a response in my own heart. What- 
ever this man was, I felt sure he was a good son. 

“A kind of paralysis, I believe,” I said. 

We were now at Mr. Geralds’ door. 

“This is your father’s room,” and I went up stairs, leaving him to 
enter alone. For a long time I lay awake, hearing the murmur of 
voices from below, but at last I slept and dreamed constantly of 
vague, distressful things. 

It was very early when I awoke, but I felt that I must rise and 
dress immediately. I had hardly done so before Mr. Geralds’ bell 
rang for me, and I entered his room to find him propped up by pil- 
lows, his face radiant, his eyes shining and fixed on his son who sat 
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in an easy chair close by the bed. The full blaze of the gas was 
upon his figure, and, though sustained by some excitement, I saw in 
that form the languor of overwhelming fatigue; his eyes drooped 
wearily, his hands hung listlessly by his side, 

“Take Randolph to the north room, will you?” said the old man; 
“and if you would be so kind as to carry him some breakfast with- 
cut Maggie’s knowing anything about him. You do not consider it 
menial ?” he asked, almost pleadingly. 

“ Certainly not,” I replied, with the gaze of the son upon me, and 
feeling a desire to avert my face, though I could not. There was 
something so penetrating, and yet so full of a soft splendor, in his 
gaze that had a nameless power over me; while it was marked, it 
did not repel. 

He rose, and drew his cloak to his arm, saying with that gay 
gallantry which sounded so strangely in that room, 

“ The queen shall serve her subject ; but he could not forget that 
he is still a vassal.” 

The words, the air, the elegant man who uttered them, in some 
magical way seemed to transform that sick man’s room to some olden 
hall, some fairy place like that where 

A thousand lustres shimmering stream 

In a palace’s grand saloon. 
And that handsome, tropical face might well suggest a “golden 
gittern’s tinkling tune.” 

I took him to the room—a lonesome one in the northern corner of 
the house. As I stood in the door before going, he suddenly caught 
my hand, saying with that peculiar low tone which is so emphatic, 

“The son more than thanks you. My father may be able to speak 
his gratitude ; I never can.” 

He held my hand for a second with that tight clasp which is yet 
80 vibrating and so expressive; a touch which one remembers after 
many a firmer grasp is forgotten. At least, I did. 

When an hour later I softly tapped at his door with a tray on 
which was spread his breakfast, I received no response, but, woman- 
like, I hated to have the breakfast spoil, and I opened his door, and 
trod softly in and laid it on the table. He was lying on the lounge, 
his head upturned to the light, his eyes closed, and deep breaths 
parting his lips. He was sleeping the profound sleep of exhaustion. 
He was so dark and so motionless that he might almost have been 
a bronze statue of weariness. 

By noon I was commissioned by the eager father to bring Ran- 
dolph to his room to dine with him, but first to see that Maggie was 
out of the way. The child was sent on an errand, and then I told 
the son he was free to go into his father’s room, but I advised him 
not to go round the house much if he wished to keep concealed. 
He paused in his walk through the hall at that last word, and 
waited until I had come up with him. 
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“If I trust to my intuitions, I shall feel that you do not think of 
me as a criminal,” he said; “but appearances are against me. Do 
you believe in me ?” 

“So far as to think you have committed no crime,” I said, some- 
what coldly, having no mind he should so soon discover that I ever 
thought of him in the wondering way I did. 

“ For that I thank you,” he responded, with sudden, icy politeness, 
the fire of his face dying with his words. 

I felt my position uncomfortable, and I hoped it would not con- 
tinue; but I could not desert my post now. 

Randolph Geralds had been with his father a week, when, 
anxiously on the alert as I was, I discovered that the house was 
watched. It did not surprise me, but it distressed me beyond words. 
It proved to me what I had surmised, that young Geralds was sus- 
pected of some crime. The next time I saw him I begged him to 
be more careful, saying that, even if Maggie were faithful and dis- 
creet, still he might be discovered. I spoke as to a stranger, but 
there was a distressful air about me that made him say, quickly, 

“ Are we watched?” while a haughty flush colored his dark face, 
and there was that in his mien that seemed to defy everything. 

“ Yes, for the last two days I have believed that the house is well 
guarded on all sides.” 

He looked like a caged lion. He made a rapid movement of im- 
patient deprecation, and said, “ And yet I am not a culprit.” 

His voice sank into something almost pleading; though my face 
was turned away, I knew that those electrical eyes were full upor 
me. The impulse was strong to reply, 

“T know that you are not ;” and I yielded to that impulse, saying 
the words with all the conviction I felt. 

He advanced a step nearer; a vibrant tremor seemed to shake 
his frame. He bent to speak again to me, when the front door bell 
rang loudly and decisively. We were standing in the lower hall, 
and I put out my hand, rapidly motioning him back up the stairs. 

Instead of instantly obeying me, he caught that hand, detaining 
it an instant, devouring my face with a glance of flame. 

“Go up stairs,” I said, endeavoring to withdraw my hand. As I 
spoke, the door bell rang again, and simultaneously Maggie appeared 
from the kitchen to answer it. 

So well had I arranged matters that she had not suspected that 
any other person was in the house, and now she stood still, with 
mouth agape, staring at Geralds, who, having looked at her with a 
smile of amusement, was mounting the stairs. 

“T will answer the bell, Maggie,” I said; “you may go back to 
your work.” 

She disappeared with a dazed face, and I opened the door and 
saw one of the men who had been lounging along the street so con- 
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stantly. I shivered inwardly, but I was outwardly rather phleg- 
matic. I knew when I was acting well. 

“Ts Mr. Geralds in?” said the man, with a business air. 

“Yes; but he is confined to his room by illness. Shall I carry 
up your name?” 

“Young Mr. Geralds, I mean,” was the response. “Is he at 
home this morning?” 

Why should I lie to screen those who had been strangers to me 
a few days ago—who might be grossly deceiving me? At that 
time no such thought passed through my mind, but afterward I 
asked myself that question, though not repentantly. 

Now I said unhesitatingly, 

“You are mistaken in the house. There is no young Mr. Geralds 
here.” And I waited patiently for him to go away. 

“ But this is the direction. Perhaps the young man has left ?” 
he persisted, 

“He cannot have left, for he has not been here,” I said with polite 
coldness, wondering how long I could sustain this. 

The man looked at me earnestly, and I fancied he was satisfied I 
knew nothing, though by no means assured the young man was 
not there. He muttered a “thank you,” and left. As I shut the 
door, a quick faintness came over me, and I leaned weakly against 
the wall. I trembled; I knew the danger was but just begun. 

I related to father and son what had happened. The father’s face 
grew white as he listened, but an indignant lightning seemed to 
leap into the eyes of the son. That evening as I sat alone in the 
dimly-lighted parlor turning over the few unique books on the 
table, there was a step on the stairs, then Randolph Geralds opened 
the door, apparently to see if I was there; then he came in, his cap 
in his hand and his cloak over hisarm, I looked at him in surprise. 

“I have just said adieu to my father,” he said, “for I am going 
away to-night.” 

“ But the police ”—I said in alarm. 

“T have to run the risk. I shall be desperate, for I believe an in- 
nocent man hates a prison even more than a guilty one.” 

I shrank from that word prison, and he saw it. After a moment’s 
silence he said, with an effort, 

“T must tell you that I escaped after having been condemned for 
murder. J will never be taken again. The evidence was of the 
strongest circumstantial kind. Shall I tell you about it? I do not 
know why I have such an intense desire that you should know all.” 

“Tell me,” I said, without looking up. 

The peculiar circumstances under which I had known this man 
had seemed to give me more knowledge of him than months of or- 
dinary intercourse would have done. 

He told me all the story of his trial. I believed him then as 
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fully, as much without doubt, as I did six months afterward when 
I read the confession and apprehension of the real murderer. 

“And now I have confessed and am shriven,” he said, rising; 
“the next word for me to say is—farewell.” 

He stood with both hands clasping the back of the chair from 
which he had risen. Had I been an indifferent stranger, the look 
upon his face would have moved me much. I sat quiet, apparently 
cold; it was the only safeguard, 

«T am saying an eternal farewell to happiness!” he exclaimed, 
with a sudden passionate thrill in his voice, “for I shall never see 
you again. I hoped not to love; the star of my destiny has been 
too clouded.” 

He paused—I had not the will to refuse to look up at him; at 
that moment of fate, no blush stained my cheeks, but I felt my soul 
answering him. 

“Farewell,” he said, and left me. 

I remained sitting very still, my mind hurrying over innumerable 
chances, and through all there was a strange vein of sweetness—a 
sweetness that I knew could never wholly leave me. 

With it all I was conscious of listening intently for any sound 
outside the house. The moon had not risen, only stars shone be- 
tween hurrying clouds, and a low wind sobbed about the shutters, 

Half an hour passed—then, before the next minute had gone, I 
heard two pistol shots close to each other, and I knew that Geralds 
had been lurking until now, and that he had started, and been dis- 
covered, and then fired upon his pursuers. His shot had been re- 
eenel~hend he been hit ? 2 

I sat utterly immobile. Soon there was a noise at the back of 
the house. With strange outward calmness I went to the alley 
door in time to see two men come through the gate, bringing in 
their arms a helpless figure. They were two detectives, and they 
laid Geralds on the floor of the hall beneath the gas-jet, saying, 

“It’s all over with him, so we brought him here.” 

I knelt by his side, and received one deep, sweet glance of his 
eyes, one dear, fleeting smile, then, indeed, it was all over with him 
for this world. He had been shot to death. 

I staid with his father three months longer, then he died—a victim 
as much to grief as disease—disappointed in what he had lived for. 

For myself, there is a balm in my bitterness—a something dearer 
than words can tell. Ican not look upon those few weeks of my 
life as a dream—dreams do not leave an impress deep as the most 
vivid realities. If it was not love, it was at least an emotion I can 
never know again, 


Maria L, Poo. 











NEBULZ. 


THE resurrection of color is one of the most remarkable events in the 
social history of the present generation. No longer than fifteen or twenty 
years ago all positive color seemed to be banished from our dress and our 
houses, except where in the latter a flimsy annual or book of beauty rivalled 
in tasteless gaudiness the flaring carpet. Even in carpets the sober wood 
colors and drabs, which were the favorite tints with our mothers for the 
Brussels parlor-floor covering in which they delighted, still stoutly held their 
own. Ladies, especially those who professed good taste, preferred gray, tea- 
color, drab and cold brown as the tint of their gloves and gowns. Blue was 
coarse; yellow, vulgar; red, immodest. The spectrum was dreaded as if it 
were a spectre. Its tints were well enough in the rainbow, which was a very 
good thing—for the sky. Sobriety was the rage, quiet the frenzy of the hour. 
Such a cover for a magazine as that of “ London Society,” or of “ Belgravia,” 
or that which is richer and more fanciful than either of those, the “ Riverside 
Magazine,” or the one which seems to be thought most beautiful of all, THE 
GaLaxy’s, if it could have been produced at the time of which we are speak- 
ing would then have aroused a prejudice in the mind of every well regulated 
person. It would have caused the magazine that wore it to be looked upon 
with grave suspicion ; perhaps caused it to be connected in the mind of the 
well regulated person with the scarlet woman, or with the scarlet women of 
which the Puritans regarded her as the type and exemplar. The well regu- 
lated person would have expected an infinite series of Mr. Swinburne’s poems 
and ballads to be published in such a magazine. The fashion extended itself 
even to woman—to the real woman as well as to her dress. Black hair and 
a japonica complexion—that is, a skin colorless and opaque—were then re- 
garded as essential £0 the highest style of womanly beauty; and tawny- 
haired “irls, and girls whose heads were clothed in the glory of that golden 
red every hair of which color is now worth ten times its weight in gold— 
mourned over their sad lot, and by the use of leaden combs and oils, even of 
castor-oil—our gorge rises at the thought of it—sought to sober their bright 
tresses to a dull and muddy brown. The obstinate few who insisted all the 
while that of all beautiful hair, beautiful red hair was the most beautiful, 
were laughed to scorn—the poets and the painters to the contrary notwith- 
standing. People forgot, or did not know, or, worse yet, stupidly did not 
care, that the great women who had lured men through the ages had ensnared 
them in such tresses. People thought of Lucrezia Borgia and Lady Macbeth 
as big, black-haired creatures with pale faces and flashing eyes, striding about 
with an air of command; when the fact is that the Borgia was red-haired, 
and soft, and supple, and alluring, and that all the indications and probabili- 
ties are that Lady Macbeth was a woman of the same type—a little, purring 
creature, eaten up with ambition, like many other little purring creatures. 
The Lady Macbeths of the middle ages and the Borgias of the Renaissance, 
now-a-days bloom into Becky Sharps. The very conception of Hamlet was 
wrong in like manner. It was that ofa tall, slender, melancholy young man, 
pale-faced and black-haired. The real Hamlet, according to Shakespeare and 
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according to. probability, was a fair, tawny-haired, blue-eyed, and rather 
stout-built person. The seeming aversion to color thus manifested itself 
everywhere, except in nature, where, thank heaven! there are no fashions; 
and it prevailed to such an extent that city-living people in the civilized 
world who saw little of nature were in danger of becoming color-blind from 
the disuse of their eyes in the discrimination of positive hues. The change 
which has taken place, great although it be, is a healthy one; for it is to the 
side of nature. The red-haired beauties may rejoice therein exceedingly ; for 
it is only as a part of this change that they have their triumph. 

—— Pratsz is sometimes harder to bear than blame; and applause that 
comes in the wrong places is more offensive than misplaced disapprobation. 
British critics have often displayed a petty, invidious, detracting spirit toward 
American authors and artists, and now, by the attention and the applause 
they are bestowing upon Artemus Ward, they are giving us reason to doubt 
whether, after all, commendation that can be had so cheaply is worth having. 
Artemus Ward’s books and his lectures have received more attention from 
London papers of the first class within the last six months, than they could 
command in this country from journals of like position if he had kept on 
speaking his piece and advertising his show here for his lifetime. Charles 
Reade astonished us all by calling him in “ Griffith Gaunt,” “Artemus the 
delicious,” thus adding another to the many existing examples of the in- 
capacity of humorists to judge of humor, Artemus Ward has one thin vein 
of dry whimsicality which occasionally peeps out of the conglomerate rubbish 
of his lectures and books ; but beyond this, what he says and writes is the 
feeblest, most puerile stuff imaginable ; just fit for the humorous papers that 
are laid in one’s lap in a railway car by a passing boy to enliven the journey 
by their dolefulness, Such humor could be furnished by the ream, on demand, 
by almost any person capable of writing at all; for it has not the merit of 
being either new in kind or good of its kind. Take the following very 
characteristic passages from Artemus’ account of himself: “I was born in 
the State of Maine, of parents. . . . I’m not a member of any weetin’- 
house, but firmly believe in meetin’-houses, and shouldn’t feel safe to take a 
dose of laudanum and lay down in the street of a village that hadn't any 
with a thousand dollars in my vest pocket.” Could there be more elaborate 
attempts to force a feeble joke from reluctant soil? The entire process, the 
machinery of the whole affair, is visible to the naked eye. And when he goes 
on to say, “ My temperament is bilious, altho’ I don’t owe a dollar in the 
world. I am a early riser, but my wife is a Presbyterian,” he merely repeats 
the old joke of connecting by conjunctions and prepositions ideas which have 
no relations with each other, The cap-sheaf of all the many jests of this 
kind, is the well-known epitaph upon Lady Looney, who was said in it to 
have been “bland, passionate and deeply religious ;” also, “first cousin to 
Burke, commonly called the sublime, and of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
Here there is not only the absurdity of connecting the incongruous, but a 
very humorous absurdity in the thoughts themselves which are so connected 
Whereas in Artemus Ward's there is only the very painfully prepared incon- 
gruity. The bird must be very hungry for a joke, that is caught with such 
chaff as this, and when the net is spread so plainly in his sight. And yet 
upon such stuff as this, disguised in elaborately incorrect spelling, such mere 
emptyings, is the “ new American humorist’s” reputation founded. Some of 
the British critics find not only great amusement, but great national signifi- 
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cance, in Artemus’ use of the figure 4 to express the preposition “ for,” a 
trick that seven school boys in ten are up to. What satisfaction have we 
when the same critics condescend to praise the humor of Lowell ? 


—— A Goop word should be said in favor of that much-abused and ill-used 
individual, the lobster. He is not lovely to the eye; is, in fact, outwardly 
but a large sort of insect or water beetle. Yet is he delicious within; as de- 
licious as if he were a mermaid ora cherub. Who first summoned courage 
to eat him was a bolder if not a better man than he who first ate an oyster, 
and he conferred almost as great a benefit upon his species—that is, the spe- 
cies which eats, not that which is eaten. But yet ungrateful man reviles as 
he enjoys, and having no bowels of compassion, vituperates whom he devours, 
The reason for this unhandsome conduct is the supposition that the poor lob- 
ster has the impudence to disagree with the savage that eats him. Now this 
accusation, so commonly brought and so universally believed, has no bottom 
of facts torest upon. The lobster eaten by himself, or in a salad, is one of 
the most amenable of all animals to digestion. In fact he takes kindly te 
being eaten ; is nutritious as well as palatable; and does not remain longer 
in the stomach than his presence is desired. The fact is that he has suffered 
in reputation from the gay and not very reputable company in which—he not 
being in any way consulted upon the subject—he is frequently found. A 
party of gentlemen eat lobster about midnight, and upon him they poura 
fluid which he has no previous acquaintance with, for it is not water, salt or 
fresh, and for the consequences next morning, they hold responsibie, not the 
real rosy enemy of their rest, but the guiltless lobster. We wish that the 
author of “ The Story of a Stomach,” a little pamphlet which has just ap- 
peared in the always elegant and excellent typography of the Riverside 
Press,* had given us his opinion upon the lobster question, and gone other- 
wise a little more into particulars in setting forth his evidently well-consid- 
ered views upon the important subject of dietetics. His notions, although 
not remarkably new, are sensible, and worthy the thoughtful attention of all 
dyspeptic persons. But they are too vague and general to be of much real 
service. A elassified list of viands, with information as to their respective 
fitness for weak stomachs and strong, with directions simple and clear as to 
the way in which they should be cooked andeaten, a sort of dietetic catalogue 
raisonné, would be of as much real service to dyspeptic people as the fat Mr. 
Banting’s pamphlet was to those who are threatened with obesity, and would 
have as large a sale as that singular pamphlet commanded on both sides of 
the water. The style of “ The Story of a Stomach” is at times too ambitious 
for its subject, and at times too slangy for any subject. The author, for in- 
stance, speaks of “delicious rolls and buckwheats.” Now a man who will 
say, much more write and print, “ buckwheats,” deserves a fit of indigestion 
that will make him dream that he has dined off of Johnson’s Dictionary two 
volumes folio, and had Lindley Murray—the book, not the man—for dessert. 
Such a word should be left in the mouths of those gentlemen who call out in 
eating houses, “ One tapioca both,” meaning thereby, it is presumed, or at 
least presumable, one plate of tapioca pudding with both kinds of sauce, to 
wit, wine sauce, so-called, and hard sauce. These gentlemen, it would seem 
must die of indigestion from the enormous number of words they swallow 
whole daily. But, although they do this and live, so sensible a person as our 
author ought to eschew not only their words, but their example. 


* The Story of a Stomach. An Egotism. By a Reformed Dyspeptic. Fowler & Wells 
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Tue excellent and faithful recording officer of a public body which 
shall be nameless, in a city not a thousand miles away, wishing to impress it 
upon the public that if they would be free from scarlet fever they must be 
clean, breathe fresh air and avoid contagion, winds up a monthly statistical 
report with the information that, “ The health officer of Liverpool and many 
other close observers have recently confirmed the value of the suggestion here 
given. Hygiene requires that her prophylactic guards shall, like the vestal 
fires, be unceasingly renewed.” The reader has already laughed. Probably 
every educated person who read the report laughed over those vestal fires ; 
and those readers who were not educated wondered what the author meant, 
and thought that he might as well have said a plain thing ina plain way. And 
the uneducated readers were right. The officer did not mean to be laughed 
at, but rather to be admired for having said something fine. But the rule 
almost without exception is that, when a man has said something which he 
intends to be fine he has said what is superfluous, and generally what is more 
or less ridiculous. An illustration is admissible in writing of certain kinds, 
narrative, essay, poetry and the like, when it really makes the substantial 
thought clearer or more impressive. In that case it is really an illustration, 
A brooch may be worn to fasten a gown, a collar or a shawl; but a brooch 
stuck upom the breast of a man’s coat is ridiculous. The brooch may be 
beautiful in itself or merely useful; and so with the illustration; and the 
ability of the writer is shown in his making his illustrations both beautiful 
and useful. But the usefulness is the first, the essential requisite. Now in 
the case in question the illustration is entirely useless. Read the sentence 
omitting the vestal fire clause, and it is complete and tells all that the writer 
had to tell. The vestal virgins with their fires are lugged in by the head and 
ears. but illustrations of this kind are never more out of place than in pub- 
lic documents, reports, and above all, statistical papers. These should be 
written in the plainest and simplest way, without ornament of any kind, and 
in the fewest words that will record the facts or express the thoughts they 
intended to convey. A tendency to the florid style which has lately manifested 
itself, makes it worth while to remind public officers that simplicity in this 
regard is one of the surest evidences of goodisense and high culture. 

Tue celebration of Forefathers’ Day by the New England Society is 
always a pleasant and an interesting occasion. Of all the anniversaries that 
are observed, Christmas and Good Friday excepted, there is not one which is 
connected with more important consequences to the country and the world, 
or the memory of which binds together in strong and healthy bonds a larger 
and a more powerful body of men. For the Yankees, let them be loved or 
hated, are at present the most influential people in the world. They havea 
greater task upon their hands than any other people; and with the task 
larger means and more ability for its accomplishment. They are doing at 
present, have been doing for a generation and more, and must do for a gen- 
eration at least to come, the most important work of the world, to wit, the 
shaping of government and society in this country, a matter which concerns 
not this counfry only. And who are the Yankees? Mr. George William 
Curtis undertook to tell us at the celebration aforesaid in one of those after- 
dinner speeches which he delivers so gracefully as to make even an after-din- 
ner speech delightful. Far from shirking or denying the accusation brought 
against the Yankees by their enemies, he seized it boldly and dexterously, 
and endeavored to turn it against the accusers, In the language of the law- 
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yers, he confessed and avoided. We wish that we could approve his plea as 
much as we admire his tactics. His reply to those who concentrate all their 
dislike of Yankee thought and Yankee ways into the accusation that Yankees 
are Puritans and fanatics was epitomized in this brief passage of his speech. 
“The work of the world is done by just this Puritan or fanatical spirit. For 
fanaticism is simply unswerving devotion to a purpose.” And then, as exam- 
ples of the working of fanaticism, he brought up Columbus, Luther, Sheridan 
at the battle of Winchester, Farragut at Mobile Bay, and Mr. Cyrus Field 
in the laying of the ocean telegraph. It is generally not fair to scan an after- 
dinner speech too closely; but Mr. Curtis repeated this idea with such em- 
phasis, and enforced it with such evident purpose as well as with such skill, 
that it plainly was no casual out-dropping of after-dinner oratory. And 
besides, no one knows better than he does the value and significance of words, 
And yet, we heartily wish for his credit as a man of letters and as a publicist 
that we could believe he did not mean what he said. For fanaticism is not 
simply unswerving devotion to a purpose. They who bring it as an accusa- 
tion do not use it with that meaning; no man of sense, and candor, and a 
knowledge of the English language, except Mr. Curtis, ever used it with that 
meaning. We refuse to believe that he himself so used it seriously. What 
he said was, we take it, rather the outcome of a mood of mingled audacity 
and humor, in which he chose to make merry with his companions at the 
board. For otherwise we should be obliged to believe that with a sophistry 
which displays the cuteness but not the candor of his nature, he dexterously 
substituted the meaning of earnestness for that of fanaticism. Now the 
glory of the Puritan forefathers is their earnestness; their fanaticism is their 
reproach, A fanatic is one who raves with wild, irrational enthusiasm. The 
word was applied at first to those who thus raved about religion; but has 
come at last to be applied to those who are wild and irrational on any sub- 
ject Its root is fammm, a temple, and it came into use from the divine fury 
simulated by priests when they professed to deliver oracles, But an earnest 
man is one who eagerly, semigusly, and steadfastly pursues and strives after 
any object. The root of rest” is “ yearn,” a pure Anglo-Saxon word, 
expressing in one strong ‘syllable a strong and simple emotion of the 
human heart. Now, the Yankee character is eager, serious and stead- 
fast, and is not wild and irrational. In brief, it is not fanatical, and it 
is earnest. The Yankees have retained that which was the glory and 
purged themselves of that which was the reproach of their forefathers. As 
to Mr. Curtis’ examples, from Columbus to Field, what did they but ear- 
nestly, that is, eagerly, seriously and steadfastly pursue the object they 
had at heart? The fanatics for religion opposed Columbus, opposed Lu- 
ther; the fanatics for slavery opposed Sheridan. Roger Williams, whom 
Mr. Curtis calls in happy phrase “ the soundest and sweetest fruit of Puritan- 
ism,” and who was roughly shaken from the rugged old tree because he be- 
lieved in religious liberty, was simply the man in whom this casting off of 
fanaticism and cleaving to earnestness was first notably manifested ; and the 
Yankee is in no sense the Puritan of the nineteenth century, except it is 
because he does what that excellent Puritan did, and is earnest but not 
fanatical in the cause of liberty, whether religious or political. Butin Abra- 
ham Lincoln Mr. Curtis found the “ideal Yankee,” although he was born in 
Kentucky and had seen New England but twice. For, as the orator well 
said, “ the word Yankee is as broad as the country, and when the quality of 
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tendency is to be tested the Yankee might be found in or out of New Eng- 
land. We are inclined to the opinion that Mr. Curtis is right here, perhaps 
more nearly right than he suspected, or at least for other reasons than he had 
in mind, when he spoke. For the pivots of Mr. Lincoln’s soul were earnest- 
ness and devotion to duty, the two poles of the best type of Yankee charac- 
ter. Mr. Lincoln’s sworn duty was to preserve, protect and defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and so to preserve the Union, without which 
there could beno such constitution. This he constantly felt to be the highest 
duty of a President of the United States—felt it equally when he said before 
the war that he thought the Slave States were entitled to a Fugitive Slave 
Law—when he said in the midst of the war that he should save the Union 
with slavery if he could, without slavery if he could, but in any case, save the 
Union—and when he said near the close of the war that he would receive 
any commissioner from any quarter who was authorized to treat for a laying 
down of Rebel arms and a recognition of the cessation of slavery—earnestly 
desiring at first that slavery might cease, believing that it could not endure, 
and rejoicing at last when he supposed that it had come to an end. Re- 
joicing no less than Mr. Curtis and no more than Mr. Curtis’ present critic; 
but believing that the first and vital need of the country is the preservation, 
not of this, that or the other provision of the Constitution, but of Constitu- 
tional Government now and hereafter; without which union and liberty 
would both be crushed by usurpation. Mr. Curtis did not do well in confess- 
ing fanaticism as the Yankee faith and rule of action; but he redeemed his 
error by setting up as the ideal Yankee a man so free from fanaticism, but so 
earnest, so bound up in the simple discharge of duty, as Abraham Lincoln. 
FENELON said that he loved his family better than himself, his country 
better than his family, and mankind better than his country, because he was 
more a Frenchman than Fenelon, and more a man than a Frenchman. This 
1s just such a fine speech, just such an elegant sentiment, as might be expected 
from the lips of the author of “ Telemachus,” a book which is well stored 
with fine phrases, formal morality, and admirable rules of life ; full, indeed, 
of all sorts of high-sounding speech, and of,algost everything beautiful that 
could be put into words, except that which was most to the writer's purpose— 
a practical knowledge of human nature. The truth is that the working of 
love in man is just the reverse of that which Fenelon represents as its action 
in his own breast. A man loves, and must love, his family better than the 
families of other men, and men of his own race and country better than those 
of other races and countries ; otherwise families and nations would go to ruin 
from the mere lack of some one to look after their special interests. Nature 
has implanted this instinct of love for what is our own as the best, in fact the 
only means of preserving families, races and nations. If Fenelon really meant 
what he said, he would have preferred the interests of six Chinese children, or 
six negro children, to that of his own child. But we know very well that he 
would have done no such thing, and that he did not really mean what he said, 
However he might have sacrificed himself and his own interests to barbarians 
whom he had never seen, he would not have so sacrificed his family or his 
country. True self-sacrificing love begins with those who have the nearest 
and strongest claims upon us. This love is the germ of real philanthropy— 
of all philanthropy which is not either a weak, vague sentiment, or a wild mo- 
nomania, Man’s duty to his race, like all other duties, is to do that which ig 
here, before him—which calls upon him now, to-day. An instinctive conscious- 
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ness of this truth has found its expression in the adage that charity begins at 
home ; which, indeed, like many other truths, is perverted by selfish men to 
selfish purposes. But real charity which begins at home never stays there. 

——- Hoops are becoming manifestly smaller. A woman cin now pass 
through a door of ordinary size without crushing her gown against both the 
sides. She can even enter an omnibus without sticking fast upon the upper 
step until by the benevolent, but not always entirely disinterested, exertions 
of the gentlemen nearest the door, she is compressed into passable dimensions 
and dragged and squeezed into her seat. Indeed, ladies begin to complain 
that the wire cages now prescribed by fashion for their habitation from the 
waist downward, are too small for comfortable locomotion ; and that, whereas, 
formerly their hoops were man-traps, now they are snares for the feet of the 
wearers, who are in constant peril as they walk of being thrown forward 
headlong. It is safe, however, to rest secure in the belief that the number of 
accidents of this kind will be very small. There is a wonderful degree of 
adaptability in woman ; and it is manifested in nothing more than in her 
power of suiting her habits, and, indeed, it would seem of conforming her 
very figur~, to the behests of fashion. Were it not so, what matter? What 
is the chance of a broken nose or a broken arm to the dreadful consciousness 
of not being in the fashion! Better die than not be dressed like other 
women! But in spite of the reduction in its size, the hoop continues to tilt 
in the most charming manner. Long may it wave! The fashion has, it is 
true, a tendency to make female underpinning rather elaborate and expen- 
sive; but that is an error on the right side. Fresh, dainty under-skirts and 
neat, well-fitting stockings are surer signs than rich outer clothing of real re- 
finement, and of that coquetfy which no man likes to see his sweetheart or 
his wife without. As to the question of propriety in connection with the 
hoop—well, that is a matter for individual consideration. If a woman has 
very ugly ankles, indeed—but how few there are who are so unfortunate !|—it 
may be safely admitted that for her to run the risk of showing them would be 
very improper. But if not; not. Are we threatened with the displeasure of 
our grandmothers? If those excellent and formidably virtuous ladies were 
to rise before us in the gowns i Which they were married and went to par- 
ties, we should see them hoopless,indeed, but in gowns which stopped some 
inches above the ankle, and so straitened in size and so light in material that 
no lovely outline was lost between the ankle and the waist. Yet more than 
this, before going to parties they slightly dampened these skirts that they 
might cling the closer to the forms which they covered, but did not conceal. 
Our great-grandmothers and their mothers did wear hoops; and, as in their 
days, a young woman never did such an improper thing as to love a man be- 
fore she married him, vouchsafing him nothing warmer than “esteem,” and 
requiring him to languish for her a year or two before she “ rewarded” him 
with her hand, it may be supposed that the hoops they wore were of a kind 
tbat never tilted. To be sure, there are the lines: 

And from the hoops enchanting round, 
Her very shoe hath power to wound. 

But then all women must wear shoes, and it is very pleasant to know what a 
fatal as well as useful article of the female panoply the shoe was a hundred 
years ago, Did not Suckling write: 
Her feet beneath her petticoat 
Like little mice stole in and out? 
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A couplet, by the way, which Jean Ingelow has improved upon in her charm- 
ing lines about the milk-maid: 

Against her ankles as she trod 

The happy buttercups did nod. 


She puts this pretty speech into the mouth of the girl’s lover; and how that 
word “happy” tells us of his enamored longings, and how much finer the 
thought that the buttercups nodded against and kissed the pretty ankles than 
Suckling’s, that his girl’s feet were like playful mice! But our first quoted 
poet used “ shoe,” it is to be feared, with as large a margin of significance as 
“ankle” has now-a-days. The play-writers and the essayists of the last 
century, from Addison to Johnson, filled as their writings are with allusions 
to social topics of their day, give ample evidence that the hoops of the 
eighteenth century were no more open to the charge of a niggardly conceal- 
ment of beauty than those of the nineteenth. Within certain limits, modesty 
in dress and manners is mere matter of custom. Some of the most immodest 
and unchaste women that have ever lived, habitually wore dresses that cov- 
ered them from their ears to their heels; while others, pure in thought and 
irreproachable in conduct, have been visible from just below the ~alf down- 
ward, and from the waist upward. The Eastern woman is as honest in her 
belief that it is immodest to show her face to any man to whom she can be 
married, the squaw that it is immodest to turn her toes out when she walks, 
as any well-bred English or Yankee girl in her opinion that it would be not 
exactly correct to go about in her night-gown, although it covers her from 
her throat to her ankles. The instincts of a modest woman may be trusted 


to guide her decision as to how far she may innocently follow fashion in the 
revelation of any beauty; and if those instincts do not guide her aright, 
nothing else will. 
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